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kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE BEST MUSIC-BOOKS! 


THE CHURCH OFFERING. 


cer dozen), has the best arranged and largest collection 
Pe music for Episcepal Choirs ever published, 6 
Venites, 19 Gloria Patris, 23 Glorias, etc., etc., all in 
Anthem form, besides a large variety of Chants, and 
‘Anthems for Christmas, EASTER, and other festi- 
vals, Although prepared express! for the Episce- 
| Service, the large number of fine Anthems ren- 

ers it one of the best Anthem books for all Choirs. 


Easter Music! Easter Carols Easter Anthems’ 


CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND SEM- 
INARIES. Among many good ones may be 
mentioned Maude Irving (75 cts.); Lessons in 
Charity (60 cts.); Guardian Angel (50 cts.) ; 
Coronation (60 cts.); Culprit Fay ($1); an 
Fairy Bridal (50 cts.) 


The present number of WEEKLY MUSICAL RECORD 
is fullof Easter Music. Send 6 cts. for it. 


RICHAKRDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE ($3.25) is the most pop- 
ular ever issued, as proved positively by the sale of 
hundreds of thousands of copies. Examine it. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, BosTon. 
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Vassar College Examinations. 


Examinations for admission to the Freshman Class 
of Vassar College will be given in Boston, on the 12th 
and 13th of June, 1879. For further information apply 
by letter to the Secretary of the Local Committee, Mrs. 
R. H. RicH Arps, Jamaica Plain, Mass.,orto Mr. W.L. 
Dean, Registrar, Vassar College, Po hkeepsie, N.Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Summer Instruction in Science. 


Outlines of the courses for 1879 can be procured 
from the instructors at Cambridge, Mass. 


CHEMISTRY, Mr. C. F. MABERY. 
BOTANY, Prof. G. L. GOODALE. 
GEOLOGY, Course I., Mr. Wm. M. Davis, JR. 
GEOLOGY, Course Prof. N. 8. SHALER. 


During the last six years more than 250 persons, 
chiefly teachers in colleges and schools of the higher 
grades, have attended these courses at the University. 
The courses for 1879 will begin on July 7, and con- 
tinue six weeks, 214 c eow 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
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THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and! 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 


N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be |, 


accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 
129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 
P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 

ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
opens - Cata: sent on application. 
_ 182m J. W SHOEMAKER, A Prest. 


Summer School of Elocution, 


Elocution, will 


June 10, 
enmroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pupils pre for Teachers of Elocution and Dra- 

e es 

of 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 


directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. ¥. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 


SCHOOLS 


FURNISHED GRATIS 
with Teachers, through 


= New-England of Education. For farther 
ormation, circulars, e 
SNOW, 
161 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


’| send price for a sample 
213 tf 


08s im advance, 


Single Copies, 10 cts. 


. School Rids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 
AGENCY ror SCHOOLS ax TEACHERS. 
Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 


Educators of the Country. 
rovided with positions. SQHOOLS and 


promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and ~~ 4 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous - 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** [I,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
se a Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


MESS WOUNG respectfully invites the attention of School Officers to her superior facilities for the pro- 
curement of competent and experienced Principals and Assistants, Teachers for Public and’ Private Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and other institutions of learning. 

Miss YOuNG is in constant communication with a large number of efficient instructors in every department; 

rofessional Teachers, Specialists, and recent graduates of our leading Colleges, Seminaries, and Norma 

‘hools, and is always able to meet any demand that may arise. Great care is taken in every case to nominate 
suitable candidates only; and the results of many years of successful labor in this field jus ify the gratifying 
pendeenes in her judgment manifested by hundreds of the best known Educators and School Officers through- 
out the country. 

Families preferring home instruction for their children or wards, can always be promptly suited with accom- 
plished Tutors and Governesses, resident or non-resident, American and Foreign. 

Call on or address MISS M. J. YOUNC, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


lllh 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 


will be held in three England, 
F ennsy 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Lan 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet n at AMHE G 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ; the Ohio School atthe UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 

My purpose in a this year three schools is to promote the reformation of teaching the langu: by 
acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method, Instructors of intelligence and ori malt are 
greatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educators understand the os and the R rit of the 

ATURAL METHOD as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions 
and in newspaper articles. 

The three schools will be under ry | direction ; the ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD will assist me 
in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal 


Schools. 
nish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst; Latin, Greek, 


French, German, Italian, 8 
French, and German at Lafayette College and in the Ohio School. 

The session of each School will last six weeks. I shall in person open the any ge tyne School, on July 
1, remaining two weeks, and the Amherst School on July 15, where I shal] stay the six weeks. The Wooster- 
University School will commence on July 29; at this School I shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 

For board address Mr. E. 8S. Suumway, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. A. N. HAGERTY, 41 McCartney St., Easton, 
Penn.; MR. JOHN MCCLELLAN, Wooster, Ohio. 

The programme will be ready by March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 

209 h L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Burnet Heuse, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Annual Summer School of Industrial Drawing, 


For those having to teach or superintend this subject in public or private schools, or who wish to pursue 
special branches. Full courses in Industrial Drawing, Water and Oil Color Painting, and Wood Carving. 
Fullest Summer School Course in the West. Will open at rooms of COLUMBUS ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
July 7th. Expenses Low. For Circulars address the Director, W. 8. GOODNOUGH, Columbus. 
Ohio, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of Academy of Design. 


THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


[216 A17,24, M8,22, 55,19) 


DRAWING & PENMANSHIP. 


The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue University, nning Monday, 
July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. Whether you wish to attend or not, send for Circulars, giving 
terms, courses of study, and other information. Address L. 8S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind. 212m 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 
Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home ey and Social Entertainment, 
SIX TEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different art” ‘1s, and is complete 
in itself. N . 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask yor 30 lier for them, or 


The successful and easy teaching of 
“aography requires the use of Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


SEND FOR CIRC 


ULARS OF REDUCED PRICES TO CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


it 
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| 
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| 
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it 
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| 
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| 
| | 
8.8. HAMILL, 
Author of The Science o 
1879, at i 
GARRETT & CO,, Publishers, 708.434 sc, Philadelphia. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost, 
Accessories of every description. ounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
Prepared 


best self-centering Turn-Table made. ob- 
jects in all departments. 
Particular attention given to importing Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 
Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three oor. 
R. & J. BECK, Manu/’g 


ticians, 
204 (2) 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
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School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


STEEL PENS 


of superior a gg make ; famous for durability and 
elasticity; great variety of styles suited to every kind 
of writing. For sale by dealers gene. 

TWENTY-FIVE assorted samples for trial, in- 
cluding the 


cluding ao “FALCON” 


Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoLm AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


225 


73 Pulton Street, Bosto 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


WARMING & VENTILATION, 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 


Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 


“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” g:,| = 8. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


J, DAV | S Wi L D E R *OHICAGO! | Ln» Importer and Manufacturer of 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chericals 


Brown, Greve Wilder’s Liguid Slating,| Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
lackbeard Surfaces of all colors made on new _Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first- 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- Philadelphia for Appara-| class APPARATUS; for sale 
going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con- tus ‘xcellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 

ining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. and Finish and for Pure B.—I have no partner 


N. 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w and Rare Chemicals. in business 212 


EPHONES & 


imanial OU NEW IMPROVED DOUBLE 
pecial Offer. METALLIC TELEPHONED 
iis the finest in the werld, and the only completely satisfactory low 
priced instrument; with SpringCallA ttachment, made by practical 
on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unafiectedg 
maby changes in the weather. We will send to one address one sample set, 
* somprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators 
ley, and 200 feet heavy wire, at 25 per cent. discountfrom regularrates, 
‘ which is @3, for the $4. instruments. This offer is made for a limited time 
it only, simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well = 
= ey known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain & ~ 
theretail price. Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair We have 
sold during the last three months nearly LO@@ of these instruments, and have hundreds of testimonials from all 
parts otthe country. We guarantee all instruments sold, For any Telephone that fajlsto work, we wilrefuand the 
money and pay allcharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will find we are good for all we agree to do. Post- 
207 1 age 2c.” Name this paper when you write. Ment, Woodman Co,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


J. RAWISZER, 
96 Fulton St., New York, 


MAKES 


MEDALS 


Of Every Description, 
— FOR — 
4 Schools, Colleges, Societies, 


| BEST DESIGNS. 
LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE WORLD. 


Teachers (onl 
stamp for ilustrated Pent 
List. 215 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, relieving Nervous Debility, Gen- 
eral Prostration, and preventing Consumption. Pre- 
pared from the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain 
and wheat-germ. F. CROSB 

666 Sixth Avenue, N, 


206 a 


fi 


For sale by druggists. 


> PERFECT VENTILATION! < 
For Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


SOMETHING NEVER BEFORE ACCOMPLISHED! 


All Impure Air Promptly Withdrawn. 


No Necessity for Stifling, Confined Air in Schoolrooms or Public Buildings. 
The Ventilators are speseohens to provide satisfactory ventilation for School- 


Rooms and Public Ha 
J. 8. Ese.: JERSEY City, N. J., January 23d, 1879. 


Dear Sir :—The following is a copy of a ty 5 of the Committee on Heatin 
and Ventilating, of the Board of Directors of Education of Jersey City, adop' 
January 13th, 1879. Respectfully, etc., MARTIN FINCK, Clerk. 
How. Bp. OF DIRECTORS OF ED. : JERSEY Ciry, January 13th, 1879. 

Gentlemen :—Your Committee respectfully report that they have placed in one 
of the rooms of School Building No. 6, one of the “ Universal’’ Ventilators, which 
has given — satisfaction. ‘The Ventilator works to a charm.” 

pectfully submitted, PETER SCANLAN, C. H. MOORE, Com. 


te The Ventilator can be easily applied to any flue and at very little cost. 


{ Boards solicited from J. S. HULIN, 


School Boards and others. 
212 f eow 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


2 
a 
ad 
a. 
£0 
om 


{50 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
ty WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Jire, close stove, and warm-air furn 

Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 

Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 

“—, by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
nd for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


oo OPEN STOVE VENTILATING 


Fulton Street, N 


COPELAND 


LATEST} Jansen, McClurg 
Day School 8 & Co., Chicago. 
By SW. Steaub. 
2 and of- 


LIBRARIANS seer. 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
. system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
for and gives him full contro! 
rary. Closes compactly. Is self-loc . The 

best thing for Public Libraries in 

206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


DR. A. FLEISCHMANN’S 


Session, July 8 to Aug. 8, 
. For culars see Circulars, or address GERM. 
SUM. SCHOOL, Cazenovia, N. y. 215 m 


ST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance tai 
valuable information for investors. 


E MARES 


THE MARES ANJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; Comtines 22 it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 

and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to 4 position desired for ease 

and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


206 v [2] 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


“BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School] Apparatus, by 


THOMAS A. UPHAM, 


SWMPLES AND paces ape 


JOHN N. ELMORE, H. E. RICHARDS, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and F hc r 
Ware, renc hemists 


Glass 
hemicals, Minerals. etc. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


BE 
Opa” 
SEES PRES 
7 
82 
Sa. 8 
& 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PR. & 00., 142 & 144 Grand S8t., N.Y. 


P 


STEREOPTICONS, etc. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (cimitea 


27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 


Ch 


1S tHe BEST. 
BRATTLEBORO, 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR— 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Wax, 
MyciLAGE,&- 
1824 


It is a Ruler, Pa 


r-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, Square, Post-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 50 ets. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
le Manufs., 164 Fulton at. N.Y. 203 m (2) 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


hed 

Bells of a, and Tin, mounted 
the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Farms Fire 


8 
wi 
Sc. 


R OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Wierest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school tes /h- 
ers, ete.; useful and interesting for the home. Pri ses, 
75¢, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Maile’, on 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. | logues on application. 4 Murray; St., NEW YORK. 


t of , and 3-ct.stamp. Endorsed by this : jour 


nal, J.W. BINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Bo ston. 


fi 


( 
Ny N 
| | 
\\ 
a 
New-England School Furnishing Co. | 
31 Franklin St. Boston al 
Instruments, 
OVER 
A. WHITCOMB, 
\ — 
d 
> Writing Inks. 
_" Best Known. = 
Broadway, NEW YoRK. ™ WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 
| 
Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
aNpuzen & 102 E. 2d St.. Cincinnat! 
receip 
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EASTER SONGS. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
The song of the sap 
From its mother’s lap, 
Springing to welcome the Easter Day! 
The song of the wood 
That groweth good 
With the sap that riseth and will not stay. 


Clear harmonies 
Of the fluted trees, 
Piped to the ear of bird or bee,— 
The voice that wells 
From the leaflet-cells, 
A hidden murmur of melody! 


The whirr of wings, 
The bubbling springs, 
The bursting ice and the melting snow, 
The rapids roar 
And the rippling shore, 
The unchained brooks and the river’s flow; 


The nestling broods,— 
The interludes 
Of chirp and trill, of coo and call,— 
The loosening hold 
Of the leaf-bud’s fold,— 
And the resurrection of each and all! 


Let the pxan rise 
In the Eastern skies, 
While planets sing on their mystic ways; 
With heart and voice 
Earth and heaven rejoice 
And the song of life be a song of praise. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Hint to Tracuers. — The president of the 
Chicago Board of Education very wisely suggests that 
something may be done to counteract the effect of sen- 
sational-story papers, by calling the attention of parents 
to such books as would be beneficial to children, and 
through the schools inciting children to read them. 
This last is most necessary ; young people will rarely 
read a really good and useful book which their taste 
does not demand. The right sort of teacher, —one full 
of tact, cultivation, and judgment, — will know how to 


inspire the proper taste. The ten-minute-talk which 
has interested a bright boy in some suggestive and val- 
uable book, may serve to bend his mind for life in a 
noble and useful direction.— W. Virginia Jour. of Ed. 


Reaping. — A good reader is not one who has been 
drilled in a few selections till he can imitate somebody’s 
tones and inflections, but he who can first take in at 
sight, and then express with his voice, the thought of 
the author. After the first steps, no finical corrections 
ought to be made while a pupil is reading. If he has 
so grasped the thought that he unconsciously substitutes 
an appropriate synonym, this is an excellence. It is 
often treated as a blemish. In the more advanced 


stages, no child can really become a good reader by 
poring over his exercise a long time before reading it 
aloud. He ought frequently to practice reading at 
sight. In this way the eye learns to read a line or so 
in advance of the voice.—Supt. A. P. Marble, Worcester. 


Tue Normat Scuoors.—lllinois is preparing to 
abolish her normal schools; that is, to tap the root of 
her public-school system. A public-school system with- 
out well-educated teachers is like an army without edu- 
cated officers. If the schools are not true normal schools, 
reform them; do not abolish them. Eternal vigilance 


1s the price of public education ; and there are so many 
politicians in this country who have no interest in pre- 
Serving public education, and so many people that are 
Sensitive to taxes and insensitive to ignorance, that we 
can-affofd to be watchful.— Christian Union. 


Primary Scnoon TracuErs.—I hold it as true, 
that of all the schools in our midst the primary school 
Fequites not only the highest teaching power, but the 


rarest personal fitness. Since the teaching is mostly 
oral, and but few books are or can be used, it is absolutely 
necessary for the teacher of such a school to be thorough 
in the primary branches, but to have a mind richly en- 
dowed with choice knowledge. I assert, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that there are very many facts 
relating to geography, English grammar, history, arith- 
metic, and, I may add, of the natural sciences, that can 
be so simplified and beautified as to be not only readily 
understood, but be made wonderfully attractive. The 


position of the primary teacher is the most important 
one in our entire graded system. The youthful mind, 
tender and susceptible, is placed before such a teacher 
for the impressions to be made that will tell upon com- 
ing society.— Supt. J. H. Groves, Delaware. 


TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. — We can imagine 
some of the profession getting restive on the subject of 
the qualifications of the teacher, conceiving that they 
hear too much of the matter, and see too little of recom- 
pense for any high qualifications with which they may 
seek to endow themselves. Nevertheless, it must be 
apparent that the prizes of the profession are apt to fall 
into the lap of the deserving, and that he who best fits 
himself for his work is the man who is most often suc- 
cessful. But the “ getting of knowledge” is not alone 
the object for which the ambitious teacher should be 
found to strive. The great desideratum in the profession 
to-day is skill in imparting instruction; and to be “apt 
to teach” is as great a requisite as any other qualification 
of the educator. 


mental endowment in the teacher before he can realize 
in what the art of teaching consists, and what practical 
measures are necessary to qualify himself as a successful 
instructor.—Can. Hd. Monthly. 


Tue Districr Pitan. — The present needs of the 
schools consist, first, in a reduction in the number of 
schools, as from the undue multiplication of school dis- 
tricts there is wasteful expenditure of school-money and 
educational forces. There are many districts whose 
schools, both summer and winter, wil] average each less 
than a dozen pupils in attendance. And this serious 
evil is constantly growing, resulting in short, poorly- 
taught, and ineffective schools. Another evil is the 
multiplication of poor and ill-furnished school-houses. 
While during the ten years past there has been a 
marked improvement in this direction, there is still large 


room for further improvement. A judicious re-arrange- 
ment of the school districts, or their entire abolition, is 
a thing much to be desired. It would give us larger 
and longer, more interesting and more profitable schools. 
—Anon. 


LEssoNns FROM THE LOWLY.—An alarm of fire in a 
New York schoolhouse was good cause for the immediate 
evacuation of the building. Fortunately the children 
had been well drilled in view of such an emergency, and 
the way in which they made their exit was a model of 
good order and self-possession. But toward the end of 
the procession there was noticed to be some delay. The 
anxious teachers hurried to the rear to see what was 
wrong, and found the somewhat narrow passage a little 
blocked by the presence of two lame children, who, 
although doing their best to get out, could not make 
as great speed as the sound ones who were behind them. 
And yet those who were behind did not push or crowd 
the lame children, but patiently awaited their tardy and 
clumsy movements. A teacher asked why they did not 
push on and hurry out more quickly; and the answer 
came from the children in the rear: “ We’re waiting to 
let the lame ones out.” It was contrary to the custom 


But there must be a certain basis of. 


of the world. When there is a panic, whether with 
cause or without, it is the habit of the strongand hearty 
ones to push aside the others and make good their own 
escape, not caring who may be trampled on and crushed. 
It is understood that old Satan may take the hindmost 
ones if he can get them, and that if the weak ones are 
crowded to the wall it makes no particular difference. 
There are noble exceptions to this custom, as in the 
case of these youngsters, who so kindly gave the little 


cripples a chance. These children’s names should be 
inscribed on the roll of the world’s heroes. The lesson 
their brave and considerate action teaches is an honor- 
able one, worthy of imitation.— Phila. Telegraph. 


METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY READING. 


BY MISS LUCILLA E, SMITH, 
Principal of the Washington Normal School, D. C, 


The method of teaching reading now used in the pri- 
mary schools of the District of Columbia is simply a 
combination of the word and phonic methods, used sep- 
arately at first, but blended together as complements in 
the use of the primer. It is the method suggested by 
Dr. Leigh in his first arrangement of the Hillard’s 
Primer, slightly modified by practical teaching. It is 
hardly too much to say that its advantages over the 
word method, taken alone, are similar to those of the 
movable type over the Chinese method of printing. 
The child, once acquainted with the sound-characters, 
possesses the key which unlocks for him all new and 
difficult words, and opens a path to learning within his 
own possibilities. The drill which he receives in pho- 
netics is invaluable to him as a means of vocal culture, 
both strengthening the voice and cultivating the ear. 
It teaches him distinct articulation and correct pronun- 
ciation, and assists him in memorizing words and in 
learning to spell, — the fixing of silent letters being the 
only tax of memory. 

The first lesson is upon a group of sounds, in coarse 
print, from the blackboard. On account of the large 
size and isolation of the characters their distinguishing 
features are easily brought into notice, and they make 
a deeper impression than those on the chart, although 
the latter serve other important purposes. Blackboard 
lessons consequently precede chart lessons, and alternate 
with them. Four sounds well combined are remembered 
better than one would be if taught singly. The learn- 
ing a group of short sounds that follow their correspond- 
ing long ones, is alight task. Some sounds are pleasing 
in themselves, and others are made so when associated 
with mouth positions. Fifteen days is sufficient time 
for teaching all the sounds except those of w, wh, and 
y, to a school of sixty children. The lessons are prin- 
cipally learned by concert work, and are recited individ- 
ually. While the sounds are being taught, the teacher 
wishes her pupils to feel that they are learning to read. 
She therefore selects such words as boy, cup, ball, etc., 
from the early lessons of the primer, and gives her 
school a daily exercise by the word method, illustrating 
and printing for the purpose upon the board. These 
lessons are interesting in themselves, and are of great 
value after the pupils take the primer; for whenever a 
lesson from the book is completed, the pupils are ex- 
pected to know every word in it, and be able to recog- 
nize them when they occur again. Twenty words thus 
familiar at the outset serve as nuclei, and aid the mem- 
ory in its new tasks. At the beginning of the fourth 
week the books, neatly covered, are passed to the chil- 
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dren, who are only too delighted to find themselves able 
to use them. 

The preparatory reading lesson, now being of first 
importance, occupies the early morning. The words to 
be learned are arranged in novel sentences, and printed 
upon the board on a scale of two inches, with appropriate 
spaces between words and lines. A linear drawing just 
above aids in fixing the attention, since it awakens both 
interest and curiosity. A few words of the lesson are 
already known, and may be pointed out and sounded 
by the children. The teacher goes over the new words 
in a conversational manner with them, suggesting pleas- 
ing associations, and allowing them to sound each word 
as it is learned. The simultaneous work thus described 
is followed by a drill, which tests the knowledge of 
each individual. Thus: Any row is called, each child 
pronounces a word quickly as the teacher points to it, 
and takes his seat. A different row is called to pro- 
nounce in the same way, while one pupil points. Others 
pronounce and sound, and lastly, whole sentences are 
read. If a pupil misses, he remains standing till all 
have had a trial, when he may receive any needed as- 
sistance. The children are very soon able to find out 
the words by silent analysis, and take pleasure in rais- 
ing hands as signals of success. When all hands are 
up some pupil is allowed to tell the word, and it is 
sounded in concert as a proof. The whole exercise is 
rapidly conducted and greatly varied. In alarge school 
it occupies about twenty minutes. Directly after the 
short recess a quick concert drill is had from the book. 
The following is one form of it: Taking one line at a 
time, pupils sound and pronounce till they get to the 
end of it, when, without lifting their pointers, they once 
more pronounce each word, moving backward to the be- 
ginning as the teacher counts for them. 

This exercise completed, one-half the children do slate 
work, while the others read, and vice versa. The words 
having been previously learned, are read with little 
difficulty, and without the possibility of rote repetition, 
as they occur in new order. This familiarity affords 
time for instruction in expression,—that part of reading 
which is sometimes prematurely taught. No great at- 
tempt, however, is made in this direction the first time 
a lesson is given, and in no case till the word-calling 
has been thoroughly mastered. The children love to 
read when they know how, and after the first few les- 
sons give no trouble by inattention. 

Pupils who enter school in September, spell readily 
by sounds, and begin letter-spelling about the first of 
November. The work of introducing the letters is so 
light that the teacher sets apart no time for it in the di- 
vision of the year. The forms of the letters are thor- 
oughly known, and the name of each is either told or 
suggested by the name of a sound. In fact, nine chil- 
dren out of every ten taught by this method know their 
letters without instruction. 

There is frequent complaint among parents that their 
children are taught to read only school-books, while 
their magazines and story-books are no source of amuse- 
ment or instruction. Educators should endeavor to 
create a.taste for reading by stimulating the desire for 
that knowledge which may be gained through the power 
to read. It is doubtful if a teacher can do the best 
work with any text-book who does not lead her pupils 
to something beyond it. I recollect a little boy who was 
backward in learning to walk, and all the efforts of 
his parents in his behalf were in vain. At length a 
little girl much younger than he visited the house. 
When she stood upon her feet and walked across the 
floor, a look of utter astonishment for an instant filled 
his face, and then, gaining confidence, he performed the 
feat with almost equal ease. So it often proves at school ; 
a little story read from a magazine by a child, though 
poorly, isa greater stimulus to the reading than any ex- 
ercise the teacher could possibly give. A word looks 
the same whether printed in phonic or common type, 
and when a child knows words in his Primer he knows 


the same words in his Nursery. During the last half 


of the year teachers may occasionally have pupils read 
at sight selections suited to interest and instruct them. 

It is indispensable that the teacher of phonic reading 
should be able to print accurately and rapidly on the 
blackboard. The form of a letter is but slightly varied 
for the representation of its different sounds, yet the 
keen perception of a child readily recognizes its distin- 
guishing features when rightly executed. The follow- 
ing method of learning phonetization has been success- 
fully pursued in the Normal School: Rule blackboard 
horizontally, making distance between head-line and 
base-line three inches; between these two lines draw 
vertical ovals, having a width equal to half the height ; 
practice till able to do this with uniformity, taking care 
that the lines are not too heavy to be easily corrected ; 
then erase work, leaving only a trace of it, and on the 
light ovals represent in clear, bright lines the sounds 
of o, the Italian and modified Italian a, the sounds of e, 
and so on; choosing first those characters which most 
nearly approach the oval. It will be found that the oval 
serves as a standard for width and height, and that its 
curves form a part of nearly all the characters. As a 
preparation for the print, analyze each form critically, 
that its characteristics may be fully understood and 
faithfully reproduced. There is a tendency to make the 
extended letters too long; to avoid this error draw a top 
line one inch above the head-line, thus limiting the 
stems of b, d, h, and k to one-third of a space. A right 
conception of g, j, p, and g may be formed by the use of 
a similar line drawn below the base. Blackboard exer- 
cises daily for three weeks should be sufficient to ena- 
ble one to print with a good degree of accuracy; and by 
the further practice in preparation of spelling and read- 
ing lessons, rapidity may be secured, together with cor- 
rect arrangement. No teacher should attempt to teach 
reading by this or any other method, who is unable to 
give perfectly the sounds of letters as they appear in 
words, and to detect errors in them when pronounced 
by others. 


LAUSANNE DeEscRIBED BY A Swiss TEACHER. — 
This city is situated on many levels; partly on the edge 
of three hills, partly in the gorges opening at their feet ; 
streets, terraces, and lanes mcunt, cross, and descend in 
a most fantastic manner. They have tried what was hku- 
manly possible to make these different surfaces finally 
fraternize; by a large number of arches, tunnels, and 
circular ascents, by gigantic bridges which connect one 
hill with another, above the roofs of many forms, they 
have labored to unite in one common plan, the rough 
rocks of the Jorat, but without success; for the only re- 
sult has been, as you may imagine, to render more per- 
ceptible to the eye the bizarre connection of the whole, 
and the irreconcilable incoherence of the different parts. 
One may arrange, may level, may adjust nature here as 
much as one likes, men and animals will not complain 
of it for the transactions of ordinary life; but whatever 
the square and the line may effect, this corner of earth 
will forever remain rebellious to the tyrannical laws of 
symmetry. The Jorat is certainly not much of a moun- 
tain compared to the Alps, or even to the Jura; none 
the less, however, does it exercise upon the beholder a 
strange charm, a medley of grace and wildness. See, 


for instance, how it opens and inclines toward the lake, 
here in spurs, pals with sombre woods; there in 
vast cliffs, or perhaps in abrupt peaks exulting in the 
light ; in another direction in a series of crooked ray- 
ines, where little streams from the heights, before fall- 
ing into the Leman, break into an infinite number of 
branches. An immense forest extends close to Lau- 
sanne, and envelops it as with a mantle of verdure. In 
the city itself, a vegetation quite forest-like springs up 
pell-mell from the depths of the obscure gorges along 
with the houses and public buildings; outside of the 
suburbs, which straggle at hazard, there are collected 
not less capriciously, on the slopes and in the ravines, a 
multitude of cottages garlanded with vines and honey- 
suckles; each of these original dwellings has its partic- 
ular arrangement of the ground, its complete mass of 
verdure, the favorite retreat of the nightingale and the 
linnet, H. G. 


SOME SCHOOL- BOOKS OF OLDEN TIME. 


BY SARAH L. BAILEY. 


In these days of the multiplication of school-books, 
when the volumes with which a student begins his col- 
legiate preparation have, before he has reached the cli- 
max of graduation and diploma, been succeeded and su- 
perseded each in turn by so many revised editions 
and new publications that they, with scarcely a decade 
of years upon them, are accounted out of date and are 
consigned to the dust of garrets or cast out to the vicis- 
situdes of the second-hand book-shop, it is pleasant now 
and then to fall upon a relic which has been spared 
this ignominy and has been cherished through at least 
the allotted period of one human life. The three- 
score years and ten, or “ by reason of strength” (now, 
indeed, becoming more and more a rarity), four-score 
years’ crown of glory make a book, as a man or woman, 
venerable. 

Ancient books, especially school-books, are seldom 
found except in the collections of the libraries of large 
institutions of learning. Few private families have 
any considerable number of books which have been 
studied by their successive generations of young folks. 
But the books now under review all belong to a private 
library, which represents at least six, and perhaps seven 
or even eight generations of Massachusetts scholars of 
one family. The books selected to notice date back to 
a period before the Revolutionary War; 1769 is the 
latest, several are prior to 1700, and one was printed 
six years before Harvard College had a graduate, 1636. 
They were of English authorship and printed in Lon- 
don, except one, of Paris. Some of them were owned 
by, and bear the autographs or the printed names and 
claim (“His book,” “—me emit et swum vocat’’) of 
the founders of the Phillips Academies at Andover and 
at Exeter, and of the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Some were undoubtedly used as text-books by their 
owners, when masters of the ancient classical or gram- 
mar schools of Andover which fitted boys for college, be- 
fore the establishment of the academy. 


The oldest book is a Geometry. Its title-page is as 


follows: 
Via REGIA 
ad 
GEOMETRIAM. 


THE VVAyY 


- GEOMETRY. 
Being neceffary and ufefull 
Land-meaters Carpenters 


Astronomers Engineers 

Geographers For Architecks 

Sea-men Paynters 
Carvers, &c. 


Written in Latin by Peter Ramus and now 
Translated and much enlarged by the Learned 
Mr. William Bedvvell. 


London, 
Printed by Thomas Cotes and are to be sold by 
Michael Sparke, at the blew Bible in 
Green Arbour, 1636. 
Its diagrams and definitions are exceedingly quaint. 
There is also an astronomical treatise in Latin: 1653. 


The title-page, abbreviated, is as follows: 


Petri Gassendi INsTIUTIO ASTRONOMICA 
Galilei Galilei NuntTius SIDEREUS 

et 
Johuannis Kepleri DEOPTRICE. 


But the books of most present interest are those for 
the teaching of the Latin language, which was, at the 
time when the first in order of publication was prepared 
by the English translator, taught with the aim of en- 
abling learners to read, write, and speak it with facility. 
This end, however, the preface says was not always at- 
tained, and Englishmen were “ derided” by foreigners 
for their inability to speak Latin well. The philoso- 
pher, John Locke, did not, however, approve so much 
time bestowed for the purpose, considering the benefit 
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— 
desideratum, this book illustrative of the primitive 
methods is valuable. It was published 1694 ; the trans- 
lator’s preface was written 1652, by Charles Hool,— 
“4 Carolo Hoole-A mgo e Col. Linc. Oxon. et nuper 
apud Londinates ludi magistro.” The book was origin- 
ally written by Mathurin Cordier. It is named, in 
the edition of 1694, 
CorpERIT COLLOQUIA SCHOLASTICA.” 
“This Corderius,” says the translator, “ underwent 
the defargating [written defatigating in the earliest edi- 
tion in Harvard-College Library, 1713] task of a school- 
master in France, at Paris and Geneva, for above fifty 
ears together, he bred many excellent scholars among 
whom Master John Calvin is most famously known for 
his works, he taught six hundred boys with far more 
order and silence than many other schoolmasters could 
keep with thirty or forty only, he spent many private 
hours in providing such helps for his children as might 
ease himself and encourage them in passing the difficul- 
ties of learning and although he knew well enough 
many jeered to see a man of his parts and years thus to 
abuse himself in such boyish matters—yet he so far ad- 
dicted himself to teach little ones that for their sakes he 
condescended to any even the meanest undertaking.” 


The method of studying the book recommended by 
the translator is “to write out a number of the sen- 
tences and choicest phrases in a book,” and thus get the 
“double benefit of the writing English and Latin.” 
He says that “the famous Dr. Reynolds (once presi- 
dent of the C. C. C., and then the university orator in 
Oxford), always advised young students to study Corde- 
rius’s Colloguies “for the attainment of clean Latin stile 
or speech ”; and “ to be sure to make those expressions 
their own both for writing and speaking because in 
them they shall find Terence and Tullie’s elegancies ap- 
plied to their common talk.” 


The following is an exact copy of the first page of the 
colloquies : 


M. Corderius’s M. Corderii 
Colloquies, Colloquia. 
English and Latin. Anglo-Latina, 
Coll. L. Bernard, Ciaudius. Coll. 1. Bernardus,Claudius. 
B. |God save you, Claudius. Salve, Claudi. 
C. |And God save you, too, Tu quoque salvus sis, 
Bernard. Bernard, 
B. |Let us play a little while. Ludamus paulisper. 
C. |What say you, you little} 5 |Quid ais, 
fool ? ineptule ? 
You are scarce come into Vix scholam ingressus es 
the school, and do you et jam de ludo 
talk.of play already ? loqueris. 
B. |I pray you be not angry. | 10|Ne irascaris, quaeso. 
C, |L am not angry. Non irascor. 
B. |Why then do you speak Cur ergo sic 
so loud ? exclamas ? 
C, \[ blame thy folly. Accuso tuam stultitiam. 
B. |May we not play, then ? | 15 |Non licet igitur ludere ? 
C. |Yes, we may, but when Imo licet at cum tempus 
time serveth. est. 
B. |Fie, thou art over- Vah! Tu nimium sapis. 
wise. Utinam tantum saperem 
C. | wish I were but wise} 20| satis; sed mitte 
enough; but I pray thee me, quaeso ut 
let me alone, that I may repetam quae 
get what I am to say by mox reddenda erunt 
and by to the master. praeceptori. 
B. |You say fair. 25 |Aequum dicis. 


This is also published, 1743, at Paris, done into 
French. 

A Latin grammar published in 1743, without any 
author’s or editor’s name on the title-page, contains a 
preface signed by “John Ward,” which gives the his- 
tory of its authorship and use in the schools. He says 
this edition is prepared from a diligent comparison of 
all the former ones, from time to time authorized by 
the sovereign, or ordered to be solely used. The ar- 
rangement of the grammar, especially the part on de- 
clensions of nouns, and the paradigms generally, “the 
accidence,” does not differ materially from that of the 
Latin grammars now in use. Who made the first 
Latin grammar, reduced the language to a system for 
study, is a question which young persons are not infre- 
(vently inquisitive about. This is to some extent an- 
‘wered in this preface : 

. “fw look back to the origin of our common Latin 


grammar, we shall find it was no hasty performance nor 
the work of a single person, but completed at different 


times by several eminent and learned men, till the 
whole was at length finished, and by the order of K. 


Henry VIII. brought into that form, in which it has 
ever since continued.” 

The sum of the preface is that about 1510 Dean Colet, 
who had established St. Paul’s school, in connection 
with the master of the school, Mr. William Lily, and 
by the aid of the scholar Erasmus, prepared a Latin 
grammar, or rules called St. Paul’s Accidence, also Lily’s 
Rules. These were from time to time added to and _im- 
proved, and finally authorized by King Henry VIII. 
as the only allowed grammar for the schools. Some 
copies were printed on vellum and beautifully illumin- 
ated, — one of this sort printed Anno 1542 in quarto. 

The edition of 1743 was prepared from a careful 
comparison of the ancient editions, and was also revised 
and improved. It contains an address to the reader, 
with directions for teaching, which was taken from the 
ancient editions, and is likely to have been the composi- 
tion of some of the scholars who were the joint authors: 


“The first and chiefest point is that the diligent maister 
make not the schollar hast too much; but that he in 
continuance and diligence of teaching make him to re- 
hearse so that while he hath perfectly that that is be- 
hinde he suffer him not to go forwarde. For this post- 
ing haste overthroweth and hasteth a great sort of wittes 
and casteth them into an amazednesse when they know 
not how they shall either go forward or backward but 
stick fast as one plunged that cannot tell what to doe 
or which way to turne him, and then the maister think- 
eth the scholar to be a dullard and the scholar thinketh 
the thing to be uneasee and too hard for his witte and 
the one hath an evill opinion of the other when often- 
times it is in neither but in the kind of teaching.” 


This address also advises that the pupil, after learning 
the accidence and the “concordes,” should not be kept 
studying at the syntax “orderly,” but should rather 
learn “some pretty book wherein is contained not only 
the eloquence of the tongue, but also a good plaine lesson 
of honestie and godlinesse.” 

There are, besides, some verses of the schoolmaster 
William Lily to his pupils in regard to their conduct. 
They would not come amiss for present use as lessons 
in morals and manners of the schoolroom. There are 
eighty-six lines of these verses. The following is a 
specimen : 

Guilielmi Lilii 


ad discipulos 
Carmen de moribus. 


Qui mihi discipulus puer es, cupis atque doceri 
Huc adeo, he animo concipe dicta tuo. 

Mane citus lectum fuge, mollem discute somnum 
Templa petas supplex et venerare Deum 
Attamen in primis facies fit lota manusque 
Sint nitidte vestes comtaque ceesaries 
Desidiam fugiens, cum te schola nostra vocavit 
Adsis, nulla pigre sit tibi causa more. 

Me preceptorem cum videris, ore saluta 

Et condiscipulos ordine quoque tuos. 

Tu quoque fac sedeas ubi re sedisse jubemus 
Inque loco, nisi sis jussus abire, mane.” 


This has the flavor of the ancient convent schools be- 
fore the suppression of the monasteries, as also had the 
colloquies. The plain English (for the benefit of those 
rusty in the ancient tongue) is: 

“Thou who art my disciple (set to learn from me), 
and wishest to be taught, come hither, take into thy 
mind what I say. At early dawn when thou art sum- 
moned, quit thy bed at once, shake off soft slumber, re- 
pair to the temple, and a suppliant, worship the Most 
High. Yet first let thy face and hands have been 
washed, thy garments made spotlessly clean, and thy 
hair neatly combed. When our school calls thee, linger 
not, but come promptly ; let no idle loitering hinder 
thee. When thou seest me thy preceptor, salute me 
with respectful words, and also greet thy fellow-students 
one by one. Also when bidden to sit in any place, stay 
there till thou art ordered to go.” 

To such rules and regulations of the ancient schools, 
are perhaps traceable the origin of the “ manners and 
courtesies” of the early New-England schools, vestiges 
of which remained down to the beginning of the last 
generation. 

Besides the Latin books, and those already named, 
are two others worth mentioning, — rhetorical treatises, 
—one in Latin, “ Index Rhetoricus, Opera and Studio 
Thomas Farnabii,” 1689. In this is written “Samuel 
Phillips, of Salem, addidit me swis et vocat me suum.” 
Also is one in English, “The Mysterie of Rhetorique Un- 


veiled. By John Smith, Gent. Inprimatur, Joh. 
Hall, R. P. D., ete. 25 Aug., 1664.” In the Rhetoric 
are memoranda of successive owners: “Jeremy Dum- 
mer, me suum vocat, 1697 ;” “ Peleg Wiswall, me suum 
vocat, empt a domino Dumer, 1701 ;” “Samuel Phillips, 
His Book, 1707.” There is a Greek grammar, 1769: 
“ In usuum regie Schole Westmonasterensis.” 


EVIDENCES SUPPORTING THE ROMAN 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. —(VI.) 


BY JOHN TETLOW. 


II.—Argument from (1) the Origin of the Letter G, 
and (2) from the Testimony of Quintilian. 

The letter C,as employed by the Romans in the earli- 
est times, occurred in words that were afterward spelled, 
some with C and others with G. At this time, possibly 
the hard sound of C was scarcely more distinct from the 
hard sound of G than the ¢ andd at the end of the Ger- 
man words hunt, a miner’s wagon, and hund, a dog. 
But, during the third century B. C., the distinction be- 
tween C hard and G hard became so strongly felt that 
a new character, the character which we call G, was de- 
veloped from C, by a slight modification of its form, to 
represent the flat guttural. C was thereafter retained 
to represent the sharp guttural. 

The new character was invented, you observe, to pre- 
vent c from representing two sounds that were felt to 
be distinct. If, now, ¢ had at this time, before a, 0, and 
u, the sound of k, and before e, i, ae, and oe, the sound 
of s, is it not a little singular that the spirit of reform 
did not go farther ? So conspicuous a difference as that 
existing between a guttural and a hiss would surely 
have been noted, when the difference between one gut- 
tural and another was deemed important enough to war- 
rant the introduction of a new letter. One would sup- 
pose that c would have been retained before e, i, ae, and 
oe, and that k, which already existed in the alphabet, 
would have taken its place before a, 0, and u. Instead 
of this, however, k became almost wholly obsolete, its 
use being mainly confined to the spelling of the prae- 
nomen Kaeso and the word kalendas, for both of which 
it also stood by itself as an abbreviation. Some later 
grammarians, it seems, maintained that k should be 
used in place of ¢ before the vowel a. But Quintilian, 
who wrote at the close of the first century after Christ, 
—at which period Latin is generally conceded to have 
reached its highest form-development, — argues against 
this opinion; and, insisting that the presence of ¢ in the 
alphabet, rendered & superfluous, except when used as 
an abbreviation in the cases just mentioned, uses this 
significant language: “Some persons consider that k 
should be used as often as a follows; whereas the letter 
c retains its own power before all the vowels.” Ife 
retains its own power before all the vowels, it certainly 
does not assume the power of s when it precedes e and i. 
III. — Argument from Assimilation in Compounds, 

and Reduplication in Perfects. 

When ob formed a compound with cado, the supine 
of the compound was occasum. ‘The 6 of the preposi- 
tion became ¢ for euphony, and received the sound of k. 
Why did it receive the sound of k? Because the ini- 
tial letter of the verb had a Xk sound. In other words, 
the 4 was assimilated. When, now, 0d formed a com- 
pound with caedo, the supine of the compound was occi- 
sum (okkisum by the Roman method, oksisum by the 
English). The 6 of the preposition again became c, 
and received the sound of k. Why did it receive the 
sound of k? Was it because the initial letter of the 
verb had an ssound? The supposition is preposterous. 
The change was for euphony, euphony required assimi- 
lation, and, unless the injtial sound of the verb was 
also k, there was no assimilation. The same kind of 
euphonic change is found in accipio, from ad and capio, 
in accedo; from ad and cedo in accido, from ad and cado; 
and in a host of similar compounds. The change made 
in the final letter of the preposition in each of these 
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cases, has no meaning unless, as Quintilian asserts, c| taste and scholarship, as well as of the kindly feeling 


retains the sound of & before all the vowels. 

Again, take the case of the formation of perfects by 
reduplication, a mode of perfect formation common to 
both Greek and Latin. From tango, whose root is tag, 


we obtain, by prefixing the initial consonant t, together 


with e, and weakening the root vowel a to 4, éetigi. 
Does the initial t of the root undergo any change of 
sound because the root vowel a has been changed to i? 
No one pretends that it does. But from cado, whose 
roct is edd, we obtain, by prefixing the initial conso- 
nant ‘¢, together with e, and weakening the root vowel 
a to i, cecidi (kekidi by the Roman method, sesidi by the 
English). The mode of formation in this case is iden- 
tical with that illustrated in the foregoing. Is there 
any more reason for supposing that c assumed a foreign 
sound in cecidi, than for supposing that ¢ did in tetigi ? 
If the change from a@ to i had so potent an influence in 
the one case, why not in the other? If c-e-c-i-d-i was 
not kekidi, then t-e-t-i-g-i should not have been called 
tetigi. If c-e-c-i-d-i spelled sessidi, then t-e-t-i-g-i spelled 
thethigi. 

It is certainly not too much to say that such assimi- 
lations and reduplications as I have mentioned, furnish 


strong evidence in favor of the Roman pronunciation 
of c. 


NOW. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 


Rise! for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on, 

The others have buckled their armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone; 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 

ach man has some part to play, 

The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Rise from your dreams of the future, — 
Of gaining some hard-fought field, 
Of storming some airy fortress, 
Or bidding some giant yield; 
Your future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor (God grant it may!) 
But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or the need so great as to-day. 


Rise! if the Past detains you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget, 
No claims so unworthy to hold you 
As those of a vain regret; 
Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever, 
Cast her phantom arms away, 
Look not back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife to-day. 


Rise! for the day is passing, 
The sound that.you scarcely hear 

Is the enemy, marching to battle ;— 
Arise, for the foe is here; 

Stay not to sharpen your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last, 

When, from dreams of a coming battle, 
You will wake to find it past! 


LORD DUFFERIN, — McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


The late Governor-General of the Dominion, the Earl 
of Dufferin, during his tenure of office gave many proofs 
of his eminent qualifications for that important and very 
responsible position. Great Britain has seldom, if ever, 
had a wiser or abler administrator of any part of her 
vast colonial empire, and his lordship’s departure from 
America was a cause of sincere regret, not only to the 
people who had so prospered under his charge, but to all 
the people in these States who were capable of appre- 
ciating either his wisdom and ability in the guidance of 
the former, or the candid, liberal, and fair spirit evinced 
by him in all his intercourse, public or private, with the 
Government and citizens of these States. Lord Duf- 
ferin’s constant and earnest solicitude for the educa- 
tional interests of the Dominion have entitled him to a 
place of lasting gratitude in the hearts of all scholars 
and educators this continent over, without regard to na- 
tional boundaries. Now that his lordship has been en- 
trusted with one of Englan@’s most important missions, 


—not more important, however, to our mind than the 
government of Canada,—we publish as a tribute of ad- 
miration and respect, the Greek speech delivered by him 
to the McGill University at Montreal, in the beginning 
of last year. It is in itself an ample evidence of his 


entertained by him to the old university, which had 
cherished and trained himself, and to the new one, of 
which he was now the patron and protection. Lord 
Dufferin, while winning laurels in the east and west as 
a statesman and ruler of men, has also proved himself 
in literature, eloquence, and scholarship no unworthy 
descendant of the illustrious Sheridan, through his 
mother, herself a sweet and accomplished poetess. 
Boston, Mass., April, 1879. E. R. H. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Unitarian Review (April). 
The New Theology, by Rev. F. G. Peabody. 
Truths Consequent upon the Belief in a God, by Rev. A. B. 


Muzzey. 
The Penn Monthly (April). 
Our Present Race Deterioration, by A. C. Rembaugh, M.D. 
Repudiation: Present and Future, by H. C. Carey. 
Harper’s Magazine (May). 
The Study of Art in Boston. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our uced price 
($2.50) for Tue JoURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, whe are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at price, 


VARIETIES. 


— Negative Proof. — Old Gent. (who firmly believes in com- 
pulsory education), to cow-boy. — ‘* Oh, you go to school do 
you? Now, I dare say, you can: tell me who it was that was 
saved when all the world was drowned, can’t you?” Cow-boy, 
—* Yes, sir! but I forgit his name.” 


— An old-fashioned lady wants to know why the graduates 
of Vassar, and other female colleges, always have their ages 
printed after their names in reports of alumni meetings, — 
Miss I. Smith, president (”70); Miss Jones, vice-president (’60) ; 
Mrs. Robinson, secretary, (’78); ete. 

— Men generally seem to think it more of an indication of 
wisdom to reject or oppose a newly-revealed truth than to ac- 
cept it; at least they think that new ideas should find their 
way into public favor very slowly. Fortunately for the human 
race, there are exceptions to this, and there are always a few 
men who are quick to perceive a truth, and who at once make 
themselves ready to become its champions. Their task, how- 
ever, is not always an easy one; on the contrary, it is quite apt 
to become a thankless drudgery. It is again fortunate that 
there is such an enchantment about truth that its followers 
are ever willing to work for small pay, — that the mere per- 
mission to work in some cause that is believed to be true, and 
for the benefit of mankind, is, with some few at least, a great 
favor. LP. 


— Boston Precocity. — Jack (aged ten years or under. )—‘“‘ I 
trust, Tommy, that you believe in the non-essentiality ofa pre- 
existent first cause Tommy. — ‘‘ Oh, certainly. At least, I 
go no further back than the primordial atomic globule.” (Ex- 
eunt, driving their hoops.) — Harvard Lampoon. 

— ‘* Two little girls were talking to each other recently, and 
one said, with the greatest naivette: ‘‘ We have a new school- 
ma’am, and she don’t know nothing, — (a pause) she don’t 
know how to whip a scholar.’’ 

— Laura sits watching the clouds overhead, 
“* Where are they going, I wonder ?”’ 
Prosaic Tom from the door of the shed, 
‘*T guess they are going to thunder!”’ 
‘* Where are they going ?’’ Ethel inquires, 
Watching the cows as they pass; 
Rudely shouts Bill, with voice like a crier’s, 
**T reckon they’re going to grass!’’ 

— A little girl, visiting a neighbor with her mother, was gaz- 
ing curiously at the hostess’ new bonnet, when the owner 
queried, ‘“‘Do you like it, Laura ?”? The innocent replied: 
‘* Why, mother said it was a perfect fright, but it don’t scare 
me.’’ Laura’s mother didn’t stay long after that. 

— Nannie (returning from Taunton). — Now, muvver, I 
have been to a great many cities. Mamma.—How many, Nan- 
nie? Nan.—lI have been to Taunton, and to Probberdence. — 
But, mamma, there are two cities and anudder city I have never 
been to. Mamma, — And what are they ? Nannie. — One is 
Europe, and anudder is Massachusetts, and de oder is — Som- 
erset! 8. 

— Once they started a girls’ seminary in Utah. It flour- 
ished well; but just in the height of its prosperity, the princi- 
pal eloped with the whole school. 

— “ What is the name of your cat, sir?’ inquired a visitor. 
‘‘His name was William,” said the host, ‘‘ until he had fits, 
and since then we have called him Fitz-William.”’ 


—A pupil was complaining to his teacher because she kept 
him after school for whispering, saying he could not help it. 
‘Oh, I think you can help it if you will; boys can do what 
they have a mind to, if they set about it.’’ ‘* Yes,’ answered 
the pupil, ‘* but you won’t let us do what we have a mind to.” 


— what does the printer live off of ‘‘ Why do you 
ask ?”’ ‘*Oh, because you haven’t paid the subscription for 
two years.”’ 

— A woman may not be able to sharpen a pencil or throw 
stones at a hen, but she can pack more articles into a trunk 
than a man can put in a one-horse wagon. 


— It is comparatively easy to get men to unite for some self- 
ish interest, — and the lower men are, the easier it is, — but it 
is exceedingly difficult to prevent contention among them, and 
this contention becomes the more serious when, by success, 
their attention is diverted from the grasping interest in com- 
mon, I. P. N. 


— “‘ What is the national air of this country ?”’ asked a for- 
eigner in Washington. ‘‘ That’s the national lair,’’ replied a 
native, pointing to the Capitol, ‘‘ but the animals are all out in 
the jungle, just now, chasing voters.’’ 


— A Dublin professional man addressed an artisan, who was 
waiting in his hall, rather brusquely: “ Halloa, you fellow! do 
you want me?’ The answer was neat: “No, yer honner, I 
am waiting for a gentleman ?”’ 


— When an old backwoodsman was about to take.his first 
ride on a Mississippi steamer, he was asked whether he wou’, 
take deck or cabin passage. ‘‘ Well,” said he, in a resigned 
sort of way, “I’ve lived all my life in a cabin, and I guess 


cabin-passage will be good enough for a rough chap like P 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
eae in the editorial columns, or over his s ure. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 
AMUSEMENT FOR PUPILS: ITS RELATION TO 
SUCCESS 


“People mutht be amuthed. They can’t be alwayth a learn- 
ing, nor yet they can’t be alwayth a working, they a’nt made 
for it. You mutht have uth, Thquire. Do the withe thing 
and the kind thing too, and make the betht of uth; not the 


wortht.”’ 
Our pupils must be amused; and in furnishing amusement 


for them in school, we do not clog the wheel of progress, but 
rather add oil to it, so that it runs all the better and faster. 
The days have gone by when children were regarded as so 
many little pitchers, into which to pour imperial gallons of 
facts. The notion still exists in the minds of many, that study 
is dull work, and that when study begins, amusement necessa- 
rily ends. Indeed, some teachers say, ‘We have no time to 
spend in amusing our pupils; there is too much work to be 
done;” thus mistaking net only the meaning of the word 
amusement, but the object of education as well. They con- 
found amusement with diversion, and think that in order to 
amuse a child’s mind, they must turn his attention away from 
books to something of a livelier and more sportive character. 
As if the acquisition of knowledge were not in itself an 
amusement! Let us consider the meaning of amusement : 
Webster defines it as ‘‘that which pleasurably engages the 
mind,” and its first meaning, now obsolete, was ‘“‘ deep 
thought.” So that amusement in its essence cannot be antag- 
onistic to study. And if we say, that we have not time to 
amuse our scholars, we imply that we have not the capacity to 
occupy their minds pleasurably with the facts to be learned in 
the common-school course. 

Now, the relation between amusement and progress is closer 
than is at first apparent. Some great man has said “ that all 
knowledge is amusement to the fresh and inquisitive mind of 
the child, and would continue to be so, were it not blunted by 
dull and inanimate teaching.’’ It is not the less true, because 
it has been often said, that the period of youth is by far the 
time best fitted for the improvement of the mind. Then, 
everything has the lively interest of novelty and freshness; 
attention is perpetually sharpened by curiosity and the mem- 
ory is tenacious of the deep impressions it receives, to a de- 
gree unknown in after-life. If we, ‘without rhyme or rea- 
son,”’ insist day after [day, week after week, year after year, 
upon the senseless and interminable repetition of facts, we do 
violence to his whole nature, and engender in his mind a dis- 
taste for knowledge, that can never be overcome, and for which 
he will hold us responsible to the end of his life. If we would 
attain the highest results, we must have respect to the nature 
of the child. 

Cultivate his memory to the neglect of the imagination, and 
you turn him into an automaton, which wound up through 
the year, will go off well at examinations, The child’s imag- 
ination is exuberant, and will find food for itself, and often in 
vicious channels, if we do not furnish material upon which it 
may expend itself. Now it is a question, whether we shall al- 
low this fancy to expend itself in shooting off paper-wads, and 
in devising other sly mischief behind our backs, or whether 
we shall turn it to account in his lessons. 

A wise system of education is that in which every faculty of 
the mind is brought into thorough, systematic, and judicious 
daily use. By making each study bright and attractive 
through the fancy, by allowing a few minutes daily in the 
times before and after recess, for active motion in a room 
properly ventilated, we save not only time, but the wear and 
tear of our own bodies and minds. A child can learn infinitely 
faster when interested than when indifferent. If scope be 
given for each faculty, and recreation be conscientiously pro- 
vided for the body once or twice a day, he will come to it as to 
something he enjoys, and will find little time for giggling, 
pinching, pulling, and the numberless other things that are so 
annoying to the teacher. 

There is too much hue and cry about discipline. Not that I 
underrate the value of discipline, but that too often it is made 
an end rather than a means. Many a teacher is far more anx- 
ious to govern well than to teach, forgetting that the great se- 
cret of good discipline is good teaching. Often the pupil who 
is most troublesome when uninterested, becomes a most ear- 
nest student when rightly directed and inspired by the true 
teacher. “The teacher should lead rather than drive, teach 
rather than hear recitations, encourage originality of thought 
and method rather than require the exact language and meth- 
ods of the books. He should be the earnest friend, not the 
unyielding monarch.” 

By judiciously blending amusement with instruction we 
gain a three-fold advantage,—1. Better order; 2. The more 
— progress of the pupil ; 3. Great saving of our own vital 

I do not profess in this paper to have exhausted the sub- 
Ject, but only to have hinted lightly at what might be done by 
combining amusement with instruction. It is to be hoped 


that others more competent will set forth the ways and means ! 


of so doing. A. CLARK. 
Boston, Mass., April; 1879. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In the proper classification of a school, what should receive 
our first consideration ? 

In an article published in Tur JouRNAL, some time ago, 
the classifying of bright pupils by themselves was, I believe, 
advocated. 

Should aptness receive our first consideration ? and are 
there not other matters of even greater importance to be first 
considered ? 

Constitutional characteristics should receive the first 
thought. Mind and body are closely connected, and health 
should be first considered. 

Many pupils who have quick, strong minds have not the 
requisite physical endurance to carry out the full desires of the 
mind; hence in the struggle for supremacy both body and 
mind are often seriously injured. 

It is generally much better and safer to regulate the progress 
of quick, bright pupils, by classifying them with pupils whose 
judgment may be more deliberate, and whose mental powers 
may not shine so brightly. It would be beneficial to both; to 
the first by restraining them, and preventing the too rapid de- 
velopment of the mind, and consequent injury to mind and 
body. To the second class, by stimulating them to increased 
activity, quickening by contact their reasoning powers, and 
rousing in them agenerous spirit of emulation. 

The slow thinkers are frequently the deepest, and it certainly 
would not benefit such to place them by themselves, and make 
them think that they are regarded as the “ dull” class of the 
school. 

Activity and brilliancy of mind are too often mistaken for 
depth and strength. The mistake is often not seen until in- 
jury is effected. 

Age, as with pupils who have been deprived of early school 
privileges, must receive some consideration; for with all minds 
of any ability, each year serves to strengthen them by the ad- 
dition of facts gathered in the light of experience, and better 
fits them for the reception of other knowledge. 

The entire nature of each pupil should receive careful con- 
sideration, so as to classify the school to work to the best ad- 
vantage, as well as to preserve and promote the physical and 
mental vigor of each pupil; the delicately-organized, quick, 
nervous pupil can be properly restrained, and the mind of 
the slow-thinking pupil quickened by contact in classes. 

If, however, the physical organization of a pupil be found 
equal or superior in power and endurance to the active mind 
within, such pupil should be permitted to pass on and leave 
behind his more deliberate fellow-student. 

Under no circumstances should bright pupils be classified by 
themselves, without any reference to health and endurance of 
bodily powers, otherwise physical powersjand vigor of mind in 
some cannot fail to be injured. yar we 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


156. ‘‘ITam nothing if not critical.’”’ Iago to Desdemona: 
(See Othello, Act II., Scene 1.) F. W. C. 
158. Since an ounce of silver weighs 480 grains, and a ton 
contains 2,000 pounds of 7,000 grains each, arrange the terms 
in this example as follows, and cancel the common factors: 
1,120,000 x 480 384 
2,000 X 7,000 = ~ 26-4 tons. 
Vallejo, Cal., March, 1879. 


C. B. Towe. 


THE ROLLING WHEEL. 


151. The forward motion at the center of a wheel, and the 
motion of the circumference relative to the center, are equal. 
If there were only the circular motion, the lowest point would 
move backward. Thus the two motions produce rest at the 
lowest point. At the top the motions are added, the rate 
being double that at the center. The hub is between the ex- 
tremes in respect to rate of motion as well as to position. The 
relations of center and circumference between the center and 
lowest point are preserved by the forward motion of the center. 
The lowest point can have no forward motion because the 
ground has none. It can have no up or down motion because 
a change is being made from a down motion to an up mo- 
tion (?). We want light here, E. D. BRINKERHOFF. 

Rockaway, N. J., 1879. 


ENIGMA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


— The following is the answer to H. W. Lull’s Enigma, on 
page 183 of Tak JOURNAL: 

** Let any man once show the world that he feels afraid of 
its bark, and ’twill fly at his heels; let him fearlessly face it, 
’twill leave him alone; but ’twill fawn at his feet if he flings 
it a bone.” 

Calais, Me., April, 1879. J. W. Sretson. 


{Correct answers have also been received from E. J. W. and 
N. B. H., Ottawa, Kansas; William Hoover, Bellefontaine, O.; 


** Alexander,’ Rochester, N. Y.; Cornelia B, Bell, Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y.; Mary F. Hovey, Guilford, Conn.; A. F. Onder- 
donk, Albany, N. Y.; J. K. P. Sayler, Romeo, Tenn.; C. B. 
Fall, Great Falls, N. H.; 8S. R. R., Fall River, Mass.; B. F. J., 
Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. E. E. Phillips, Lambertsville, N. J.; 
Three Graduates, Female Institute, Clinton, Miss.; H. Whit- 
worth, Bellefontaine, O.; J. L. Caverly; E.B. K., Avondale, O. ; 
and F. W. C.] 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 
*“wor ‘WORTH’ THE DAY.’’ 


I noticed in Tur JouRNAL of March 20, an article of W. A. 
Reynolds, referring to the sentence ‘‘ Woe worth the day,”’ 
with some others, making the assertion that ‘‘ They all in- 
volved principles which could not be found in any English 
grammar in current use.’’ I was very much surprised to hear 
a teacher make that statement, as we had recently had the 
same sentence in class, and found nothing very difficult about 
it. Consequently, when I noticed Mr. Reynold’s article, I took 
particular pains to see what the different authors said about 
the sentence, and in Greene’s Grammar found that he disposed 
of it in this way: ‘‘ Woe worth the day. ‘ Worth’ is a verb in 
the imperative mode, equivalent to ‘be to,’ and ‘day’ is in- 
direct object of it; as, ‘‘ Woe be to the day.” ‘Be’ is in im- 
perative mode, and is generally used in the present tense, and 
second person; but, I found in Kerl’s Grammar, ‘* The im- 
perative mode is sometimes used in the first or third persons. 
Ex: ‘Somebody call my wife’.’? 1 would refer him to Brown’s 
Grammar (page 215), and also to Webster’s Dictionary. The 
latter gives ‘worth’ as a verb, intransitive, and as a contrac- 
tion of the old Saxon phrase ‘be to,’ in which the verb is in 
the imperative mode, and ‘day’ in the dative or objective case. 

Cottage Grove School, Chicago, 1879. N. M. B. 


IS WORTH NOTHING.” 


—I should say ‘is’ was combined with the adjective ‘ worth’ 
referring back to the subject ‘it,’ and modified by the noun 
‘nothing’ in the objective case, without a governing word de- 
noting value. x. 

— Here the quality of value is predicated by the subject ‘ it.’ 
This is expressed by the adjective ‘worth.’ ‘Nothing’ is the 
measure of this value. Hence ‘ worth’ is parsed as predicate 
adjective, modified by ‘nothing,’ a noun in the objective case 
(according to the analagous construction in Latin), used ad- 
verbially. H. W. 


159. Parse (analyze) “I took it to be him.’? Subject, ‘I’; 
predicate, ‘ took’ ; object, the infinitive objective clause ‘it to be 
him.’ In the objective clause, ‘it’ in the objective case is the 
subject, the infinitive ‘to be’ is the predicate, and ‘him’ is 
the attribute. ‘Him’ is in the objective case after ‘to be,’ to 
agree with ‘it.’ (See Goold Brown’s Grammar.) 

Vallejo, Cal., March, 1879. C. B. Tow LE. 


QUERIES, 

178. Give the pronunciation of the Latin verb tego. I pro- 
nounce it te-go, but have been disputed recently by one who 
says teg-o. Is there any system of Latin pronunciation that 
gives authority for the latter ? A. 8. 

174. In the sentence, ‘‘ As for man, his days are as grass,”’ 
how do you dispose of the phrase ‘as for man’ ? 

175. Is **L. Clarkson”’ the name of the author of “ The 
Rag Fair,’’ ‘‘ Vidlet with eyes of blue,’’ etc.; or is it one as- 
sumed by her ? 8. 

176. Please analyze the following sentence: ‘‘ Alexander the 
Great was educated under the great philosopher, Aristotle.” 

177. Who was *‘ Fluder, the Searcher ’”’ ? F. W. C. 

178. Please give information in regard to ‘‘ Pliny’s Doves.’’ 


GOOD WORDS. 


It may be of interest to you to know what I think of your 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as an advertising medium. Well, I 
have used nearly every prominent paper in the United States; 
lists, ete.; county papers, special editions, etc.; and I would 
rather have (for my business) your Journal than any ten others 
I could name. My ‘‘ad’’ has drawn from the first, and I have 
received letters in answer from every State and territory, Can- 
ada in addition. H. 8, CLARK 

66 Nassau Street, New York City. 

— I need not assure you that your paper is appreciated. Its 
coming is one of the important events of the week. Your as- 
tronomy articles in particular are intensely interesting to me. 

J. P., Roselle, N. Y. 

— Allow me to express my high appreciation of Tur JourR- 
NAL. Itis invaluable. I could not content myself without it. 
Every teacher ought to have it, and after once subscribing 
would give it moet W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 

f. of Lang. an t., Wilferforce Univ., Zenia, O. 

THE Goop TimEes.—“ We always turn to its contents for the 
very best of everything. and are sure to find it.’”’—M. E. 
WALLING, Victor, N. Y. 

The NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has come to 
be, by common consent, the best educational paper in America, 


Normal Monthly Review, Pa. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The Massachusetts Legislature has given school suffrage 
to women. 

— The Army Bill, with appropriation riders, is still under 
discussion in the U. S. Senate. Mr. Blaine’s speech was the 
chief event of the week. 

— General Grant has received a royal and oriental reception 
in India. Lord Lytton entertained the ex-president with mili- 
tary honors at Lahroe. 

— Acyclone passed through Collinsville, Mo., on the 14th 
inst., destroying many houses. One person was killed and 

several wounded. 

— The citizens of Leavenworth, Kan., have issued an appeal 
to the country to send aid to the fugitive negroes there, who 
are in a lamentably destitute condition. 

— The Indians on the Canadian frontier are reported as pre- 
paring for a hostile movement, mainly owing to scarcity of food. 

— Gen Richard Taylor, the son of ex-President Zachary 
Taylor, died in New York on Saturday last. 

— Afyhanistan.—Major Cavagnari is to go to Cabul to con- 
vince Yakoob Khan of the futility of resistance. Meanwhile 
Yakoob is actively engaged in inciting the frontier tribes 
against the British. 

— Burmah.—It is reported that the King of Burmah has 
lost all influence, and his ministers are again supreme. Trouble 
is expected. 

— England.—The Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain 
is taking steps for organizing a uniform system of spelling for 
the names of places throughout the world. 

— France.—Mr. J. H. Cortier de Villemessant, director and 
founder of the Paris Figaro, is dead; aged 67. 

— Greece.—The Macedonian insurrection has terminated, 
as it seems, at the order of Russia. 

— Japan.—Great trade depression is reported, with no pros- 
pect of an early change. The market is still overstocked with 
foreign goods. 

— Russia.—While the Czar of Russia was taking a walk in 
St. Petersburg, on Monday last, shots were fired at him, but 
none struck him. The would-be assassin was arrested by by- 
standers. Russian prisons are so gorged with political offen- 
ders, — Nihilists and the rest, — that it has been necessary to 
convert large private buildings into temporary jails. 

— Roumelia.—The mixed-occupation scheme seems to have 
failed on account of its impracticability. 

— Spain.—Two bombs were thrown into the church of San 
Antonio, at Seville, on Sunday, with the object, it is thought, 
of plunder. 

— Turkey. — The Grand Vizier of Turkey is negotiating for 
the conversion of the Ottoman debts contracted in England 
and France on the basis of an assignment to each country of 

a share in the customs revenue. 


Tue preparations for the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association are going forward with 
great energy at Philadelphia, the place of meeting. 
The local committee are determined. to make the session 
the greatest of any in the history of the Association. 
A large company may be expected from among the 
readers of THE JOURNAL. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature has conferred upon 
the women of the State the right to vote for school- 
committees in the several cities and towns. This is the 
first real gain secured by woman suffragists in Massa- 


ar F chusetts, and the experiment will now be made as to the 
practical working of this new grant of privileges. 


Many believe that the suffrage is already too extended, 
even in a Commonwealth where the reading and writ- 
ing qualifications are fully exacted of each voter. 
Others believe that the vote of women will counteract 
a large portion of the irresponsible and reckless voting 


‘lof those who have no special interest in politics except 


in the partisan sense. The poll-tax of one dollar, the 
restriction of the vote to school officers, the labor con- 
nected with registration, and the personal aversion to 
taking part in public affairs, will hinder a large body 
of women from going to the polls; but we shall expect 
the best things from those who do take such an inter- 
est in educational concerns as to lead them to take the 
first step toward the exercise of the full franchise, which 
is undoubtedly among the coming events which cast 
their shadows before. 


Tue old but important question of school discipline, 
is being constantly brought to the notice of educators 
and the public through the press of the country. Occa- 
sionally some case of what appears, at first, to be an in- 
discreet use of corporal punishment creates an un- 
healthy excitement in the community, which tends to 
bring the teacher into disrepute, and weaken the confi- 
dence which the people should feel in those who are 
training the young. In most of the cases noticed by us 
recently, there has been too great haste in passing judg- 
ment upon the acts of the teacher, without regard to a 
candid examination of all the facts. The evidence 
brought out by the proper authorities, bearing upon the 
cases, generally sustains the action of the teacher. The 
sympathy of the parent who delegates his authority in 
the education and government of his child, should be 
wisely directed both for the good of the pupil and in 
justice to the teacher. Hasty judgments based upon a 
partial knowledge of all the circumstances are liable to 
mislead. 

We would counsel teachers always to exercise the ut- 
most caution and wisdom in the use of the rod, but we 
are far from taking the high ground of denying the 
teacher’s right and duty to have recourse to it. The 
true aim of all school discipline should be to stimulate 
such action in life as proceeds from the correct idea of 
duty. Such motives should be presented as will lead 
the child to obey rightful authority because he is under 
the highest moral obligations todo so. If love of doing 
right in the abstract, — or the better-understood feeling 
of a child, —love for his parent, or his teacher, do not 
influence him to obedience, then we say that it may be 
the duty, as it is obviously the right of the teacher, 
judiciously to inflict corporal punishment. There- 
fore we plead earnestly, in behalf of the conscientious 
teachers of the land, that all the facts concerning re- 
ported excessive punishments may be fairly considered 
before the teacher is condemned. 


In the midst of the agitations incident to our present 
political condition, it is gratifying to feel that the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in making his appointments 
of representatives of the government for foreign coun- 
tries, recognizes the importance of having the republic 
represented by men of high character and of eminent 
scholastic attainments. The recent action of Mr. 
Hayes in selecting President White, of Cornell Univer- 
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sity, for the Berlin mission, to fill the position made 
vacant by the death of the late lamented Bayard Tay. 
lor, is significant evidence that high character and 
distinguished scholarship are deemed important essen- 
tials by the President in the men who are to represent 
the United States at the courts of the Old World. 
The previous appointment of James Russell Lowell to 
the mission of Madrid, of John Welsh to the court 
of St. James, and the continuance of the profound 
scholar, George P. Marsh, at Rome; and the tender of 
foreign positions to others of literary eminence, like 
Whitelaw Reid, of the New York Tribune, and others, 
independent of their relation to their politics, is in har- 
mony with the demands of the most enlightened public 
sentiment, and is substantially in accord with the policy 
of England in its diplomatic service. 

It is to be hoped that the high standard raised wisely 
by President Hayes in making his foreign appoint- 
ments, will be adopted in every department of the civil 
service at home. The importance of having men of 
sterling character, and of broad and generous culture to 
fill official positions can hardly be overestimated. Let 
it become once fully understood that such qualifications 
will be insisted upon, and the incentive to prepare for 
official life by broader culture combined with integrity 
and influence, will be felt in the improvement of every 
department of the Government. The enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment of our nation should be brought to bear 
upon the question of the selection of men to fill posi- 
tions of official trust and honor under the Government, 
and such men only should be promoted as will preserve 
in its purity our civil polity and transmit the funda- 
mental principles of liberty under law and equal rights 
to all men, as embodied by the fathers of the Republic 
in the bill of rights and Constitution of the United 
States. 


THE recent discussions growing out of the high- 
school question have developed the fact that wide differ- 
ences of opinion exist among the friends of higher educa- 
tion, as to the extent and scope of these schools. In Tue 
JouRNAL of this issue will be found the views of Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, and those of Superintendent Eliot, of 
Boston, as expressed 2t the meeting of the Association 
of Classical and High School Teachers. The position 
of Mr. Dickinson is substantially that of the late Hon. 
Warren Johnson, who said “free education for ail is 
the instruction demanded and prime necessity for all 
republics ;” that this grade of schools is demanded in 
the education of citizens and tends to prevent class dis- 
tinctions, which are hostile to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a republic. ‘here is no doubt but that the 
people of the United States are generally in favor of a 
generous support of a system of free schools. The ques- 
tion is, how far such education should extend: whether 
the classics and the higher mathematics shall be in- 
cluded and taught at the public expense. Mr. Dickin- 
son and his numerous educational co-laborers, maintain 
that such training is essential as a means of educating 
the reflective faculties in such a way as will make intel- 
ligent and thinking citizens, which are deemed a neces- 
sity in all highly civilized and free communities. 

On the other hand, Dr. Eliot and his school of think- 
ers, claim that the high school should be limited in its 
scope, and include a very few studies to be thoroughly 
and completely mastered, with a view to educate schol- 
ars; and to secure the education needed by the great 
mass of the people, he would gradually raise the stand- 
ard of the grammar schools, and leave the advanced 
training to private schools and academies. It should 
be remembered by the advocates of the higher educa- 
tion for the few only, that the State does not monopolize 
the work of school instruction, or attempt to exclude 
the work of private institutions. In fact Massachu- 
setts, and many other States, aid and foster incorporate 
institutions of learning by exempting them from taxa- 


tion, and often, in the past, by making special grants 
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of money for their promotion. The position of Tur! nobly sustained their public education. And we have 


JouRNAL is well known to be in favor of the broadest | 


culture for all the people, and our purpose at this time 
is simply to call the attention of our readers to the dis- 
tinct points of difference among the earnest friends of 
culture so ably represented by Mr. Dickinson on the 
more democratic side of the question, and that of Dr. 
Eliot favoring the more restrictive use of the high 


school by the people. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS. 


A correspondent entreats somebody on the editorial 
staff of THe JouRNAL to “ring from Maine to Cali- 
fornia the shame of the worse than Egyptian brickmak- 
ing treatment of teachers, adopted by common councils 
and school committees.” In our own way we have en- 
deavored to expose the short-sighted economy and the 
pitiful stinginess that, in numerous instances, seems to 
have laid hold of the public mind in «dealing with the 
subject of education. Common councils and school 
committees are not original forces, but simply represen- 
tatives of the majority. The arraignment of them is 
only an impeachment of the majority of the people. 
While, therefore, we do intend to raise our voice on all 
proper occasions against the oppression of teachers and 
the degradation of public education, of which too many 
American communities have been guilty during the 
sad years of our panic, we think, also, the present a 
good opportunity to look into the reasons of this action. 


The American people of the Northern States of this 
Republic are not a stingy people. In all ways they are 
a generous people, not only in provision for their own 
families, but in their gifts to charity, religion, and edu- 
cation. No people that now live, or ever did live,—no 
government of the most powerful empire, can show such 
a record of public munificence, or so general apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the masses for all uplifting agencies. 
In the days of commercial prosperity, even during the 
fearful years of national peril, this generous consider- 
ation for religion, education and charity, flowed on, an 
uninterrupted stream, and built up our entire system of 
the free support of the church, the care of the unfor- 
tunate, and the American system of common schools, 
which offers, in many ways, a better training for every 
child than was possible for any child in America half a 
century ago. If this people is really faltering in its 
duty,—if the apprehensions of some of our teachers and 
schoolmen, that it is now to abandon this splendid 
school system to its enemies, is correct, it is a cause for 
national humiliation and prayer. 

We do not take large stock in these gloomy anticipa- 
tions. There are, just now, reasons in the general state 
of affairs which account for a good deal of this apparent 
discontent of the people with their schools. And there 
are special reasons in many of our communities which 
should be studied before a sweeping condemnation is 
fulminated against the representatives of the majority. 
The most stringent of these economical experiments 
have been made in the small towns and cities, where 
there is ample cause of discontent with the schools 
themselves, The most experienced teachers and offi- 
cials are perpetually calling attention to the inferior 
schools and incompetent teachers in whole districts, 
even in the most advanced States, like Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and Ohio. The most hasty 
glance upon the schools of the majority of the larger 
cities, reveals to the people of these smaller towns the 
feeble and fumbling methods of instruction, the ignorant 
and ineffectual handling of the children, for which they 
are too often called to pay taxes. We are convinced 


that the disgust and indifference to the fate of the| 


schools in many of our country townships and smaller 
cities by the best people, is due to the low character of 
the schools themselves, We observe that the towns in 
which the schools have kept pace with the times, and 
the teachers have demonstrated their ability, have almost 
universally resisted the cry for ruinous economy, and 


little expectation that there is to be any change in the 
present tendency to cut down appropriations and curtail 
salaries in this class of communities, until the people 
are awakened by an improvement in the quality of the 
schools. The complaints of the incompetent teacher 
will fall upon deaf ears. Let any man attend a town 
meeting in Quincy, Mass., or any town where the best 
people are thoroughly satisfied with their schools and 
teachers, and he will be convinced that the American 
people are willing to pay for a good thing, and cannot 
be rallied to the permanent support of a poor thing. 

If it be said, this scrimping economy will only in- 
tensify the evil which produces it, we reply: In all 
matters affecting the mental and spiritual progress of a 
people, the public mind is to be awakened only by the 
devoted and self-sacrificing labors of those who see the 
need and feel a call to lead the reform. The evil of in- 
competent teaching is so deep-seated in many of our 
country districts, even in many a city, that nothing but 
the self-sacrificing labors of a generation of noble teach- 
ers and friends of the best education can arouse the 
better elements of the population and bring them into 
full sympathy with the common school. THe JouRNAL 
does not propose to interfere with a process so healthy 
as starving out teachers who have no rights in the 
schoolroom that the school committee are bound to re- 
spect. But for all teachers and friends of education 
who are suffering public obloquy and living on starva- 
tion wages to break up an effete style of instruction 
and awaken a community, we have the most thorough 
sympathy. 

We must, also, pardon a good deal to the unsettled 
state of feeling that has pervaded all our communities 
for the last few years. When men are “in the air,” 
financially, they cannot be expected to act in the no- 
blest way. In all seasons of public distress, also, the 
whole race of materialistic, narrow-souled leaders come 
to the front, and, for a time, exert a perilous influence 
among the people. But this is a temporary evil, and 
our American people are not permanently led by such 
advisers. 

One growing cause of the hostility to generous school 
appropriations is the persistent efforts of certain eccle- 
siastial bodies to destroy the American system of public 
instruction. The bishops of the Roman Catholic church, 
and a portion of the higher dignitaries of some Protestant 
churches, are perpetually at work to substitute the ex- 
ploded system of European parochial instruction for 
the free schools. In numerous cities of the North, a 
portion of the children are first withdrawn into paro- 
chial schools, and then the common council or school 
board is flooded with ward politicians, who make this 
removal an excuse for a destructive crippling of the 
common schools. Again and again has this been done. 
We are convinced that a great deal of the discontent 
with the high and normal schools that finds its way 
into the press is a manufactured discontent, steadily 
nursed by a body of implacable foes to our whole system 
of instruction. Of course there is, in every community, 
a discontented, caviling, critical class, who are too eager 
to find fault with all things for which they pay taxes. 
This inevitable element of popular discontent against 
the schools is artfully fanned into fury, and a portion 
of the press, ofttimes from sheer ignorance, but fre- 
quently from less commendable motives, is enlisted in 
the crusade against the best things in our American 
popular culture. We anticipate the protests and denials 
that will follow such an assertion, but we insist that 
here is a source of danger that our people will be com- 
pelled to face at no distant day. 

But the one remedy for this craze for parsimony in 
the region where generosity is the highest public wis- 
dom, is the constant effort of the best teachers and 
wisest friends of education to improve the public schools. 
The cry that ought to be raised “from Maine to Cali- 
fornia” is acry to all who presume to instruct the young, 
to make themselves fit for their mighty profession; to 
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all parents of youth, to awaken to their solemn duty to 
their children; to all communities, to insist on the best 
schools and teachers possible. The rising tide covers 
the ugliness of the beach; and the persistent growth of 
the public school in all things demanded by the best 
spirit of the time, will bring the people to their senses, 
and lift the true teacher to his final position among the 
most honored of human professions. A. D, Mayo. 


OBITUARY. 


Tuomas W. VALENTINE, principal of public school No. 19 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., died suddenly during the past week from 
apoplexy. The friends of education who knew the deceased, 
will mourn the loss of one of the most earnest and enthusias- 
tic friends the cause has had in the city of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Valentine was born in Northboro, Mass., Feb. 16, 1818, where 
he received his early education at the Center School, under 
the superintendence of Rev. Dr. Allen. In 1835 he entered 
Worcester (Mass.) Academy with the intention of preparing 
for college, but after spending three years in that institution 
he abandoned his plan of going to college in order that he 
might at once engage in teaching. He taught his first school 
at Lancaster, Mass., now embraced in the village of Clinton, 
and subsequently in the schools of his native town for four 
years, and afterwards for one season in Ashland, Mass., and 
one in the State of Pennsylvania. Such was his marked suc- 
cess that he was called to Albany, N. Y., to take charge of one 
of the leading public schools in 1842, where he remained until 
1853, when he resigned to take charge of the orphan asylum of 
that city. 

In 1855 he relinquished this charge and went to Brooklyn 
and assumed the principalship of public school No. 19, made 
vacant by the election of J. W. Bulkley to the office of city su- 
perintendent. He has filled this important position with dis- 
tinguished ability until the day of his death. The interest 
Mr. Valentine always took in the needs of his profession, was 
felt in all his work. In Albany he labored incessantly to ele- 
vate the standard of the public schools. As early as 1838 he 
was a pioneer in organizing the first convention of teachers 
ever held in Worcester county, Mass., and in 1845 he conceived 
the idea of holding a State convention of teachers, which met 
in Syracuse, N. Y.,in July of that year, and was largely in- 
strumental in starting the Teachers’ Advocate, which was the 
first paper of the kind ever published. In 1856 he was the 
prime mover in the organization of the National Teachers’ 
Association, which held its first meeting in Philadelphia for 
organization. His whole soul was in this important movement, 
and he labored in season and out to promote the interests of 
an association which should include the whole country in its 
educational fold. He lived to see this body grow to be a power 
for good, and will be greatly missed at its next gathering to be 
held in Philadelphia, the place where it had its birth, in July 
next. He will be remembered and honored as among its 
fathers. Mr. V. was a warm friend and contributor to edu- 
cational journals, and aided in the establishment of the New 
York Teacher, and other educational papers. His lectures 
and practical discussions at the meetings of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, and other associations, gave him a fore- 
most position amoung the educators of the country. In Brook- 
lyn, where he has labored for twenty-four years, he won the 
respect and esteem of the community. 


Called suddenly from his family and friends, he will be 
mourned by all who knew his devotion and enthusiastic zeal 


in every good work. 


Proressor Dore.—A despatch from Berlin announces the 
death of Prof. Heinrich Wilhelm Dore. He was born at Lie- 
quitz, Silesia, Oct. 6, 1803, studied at Breslau and Berlin, and 
at the latter university took the degree of doctor in 1826. He 
was assistant-professor of Natural Philosophy, first at Konigs- 
berg and then at Berlin, where he eventually became full pro- 
fessor, and was elected to a seat in the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences. The most celebrated of his numerous writings refer to 
meteorology, climatology, electricity, and polarized light. To 
him is due, among other important optical discoveries, the ap- 
plication of the stereoscope to the detection of forged bank- 
notes, He was a member of many learned societies, had re- 
ceived the decorations of various noble orders, and last year 


the German government honored him by naming after him one 
of its naval vessels, ‘‘In recognition of the advantages accru- 
ing to navigation from his onerous observations and many 


signal discoveries.”’ 


Mr. GARDNER CoLBY, one of our most prominent business- 
men and educational benefactors, died at Newton, Mass., re- 
cently. He will be remembered by coming generations through 
his connection with the Baptist denomination, and his fre- 
quent and liberal gifts to that church and to the Baptist mis- 
sions, home and foreign. For many years he was the treas- 
urer of the Newton Theological Institution, and one of its 


board of trustees. He gave liberally to Brown University, and 
about fifteen years since he gave $50,000 to Colby University, 


in Maine, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


To CorrEsPoNDENTS. — We have in hand a large 
number of problems, with special requests for conte 
solutions. We can only say that the mathematical 
mill of THe JourNnat grinds slow, but — it is sure 
to grind.—Ep. 

Errata.— On page 214, Problem 81 is connected 
with Wm. Hoover's solution of Problem 84; and on 
page 230, Problem 84 is put with F. P. Matz’s solution 
of 81. 


Sotutions Recervep.—F. P. Matz (King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C.): Problem 94. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor : — How does J. H. W prove that GK = 
CO (page 198) ? L. B. 


Mr. Editor: —I wish to call your attention to the 
solution of problem 73, by E. J. Edmunds (JournAt, 
p- 166), and to inquire if the Government pays interest 
on the market value of its bonds. According to all 
authorities I have seen, the bonds bear interest on the 
par value. Then the Problem (73), Which is the more 
profitable,—to lend money at 6 per cent., or buy five 
per cent. Government bonds at ten per cent. premium, 
the other conditions being the same as in the previous 
example? should be worked as follows: If I lend 
money at 6 per cent., $100 brings $6 per annum. If 
I buy Government 5 per cent. bonds at 10 per cent. 
premium, $110 brings $5, and $100 brings $4#99, 
or $4,5, per annum. Hence it is more advantageous 
to lend money at 6 per cent. than to buy Government 
5 per cent. bonds at 10 per cent. premium; because 6 
per cent. is better than 4,°, per cent. 

Wataga, Ill., March, 1879. M. Sree ce. 


EXAMPLES IN MULTIPLICATION. 


Written Work. Mental. 
3487 (6% 7)= 35 
925 34+ (5x 8)+(2x7T)= 57 
3225475 5+ (5x 4)+ (2 x 8)+ (9 7) = 104 
10+ (5 x 3) + (2 « 4)+(9 x 8) = 105 
104+ (2x3)+(9x4)= 52 
+(9x 3)= 32 


A glance at any two figures, as 5 and 7, should sug- 
gest their product. Then we should not say 3 and 40 
are 43, and 14 are 57; but 3, 43, 57. 

The following is a quick and easy method for squar- 
ing numbers: 


Written Work. Mental. 

2345 (5 & 5) = 25 
___ 2345 24+ 6x4) x2=—42 
5499025 4) = 50 


5+ (5 x 2) x 24+ (4x 3) x 2=49 
4+ (4x 2)x2+ (x 3)=29 
i+(2%2)= 5 
Persons accustomed to these methods seldom use the 
more common one, by partial products. 
Lucius Brown. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRosLEeM 71.—If a boy spend § of 75 of his money, what 
part of 75 has he left ? 


‘He has left % of the ~, plus the other tenth, or 3 of 
Pst of Yo =H of L. B. 


Prospiem 86.—Given the difference, 2m, between the two 
legs of a right-angled triangle: to determine the ave area 
the inscribed circle. FP. M. 

Let 22 represent the sum of the two legs of the tri- 
angle; then will «-+-m= the base; and z — m, the 
perpendicular. By equality of areas, we have 

— m*) =r (22 — 1); 
where r is the radius of the inscribed circle. 
P= — + 223. 
ifence the required average area, 


F. P. Marz. 


PROBLEM 90.—Given the equation,— 
log m* = 7 : to find z. F. P. Marz. 


Since log m* =a log 


THEOREM III.—Let there be a line AB, and GC perpendic- 
ular to AB at F. Let there be any number of circles de- 
scribed, with their centers on AB, through the common point 
A, and cutting GC at E, D, C, ete., and AB at H, J, B, ete., 
the smallest diameter being greater than AF. 

Then (FE)?, (FD)*, and (FC)? will be as the lines FH, FT, 
and FB. J. L. THOMPSON. 


Draw the additional lines AZ and HEH, AD and JD, 
AC and BC, forming right triangles ANH, ADI, ACB. 
(FE) (FD)? (FC), ete., equal the rectangles AF into 
FH, AF into FI, AF into FB, etc. Omit the common 
factor AF. Hence, (FE)?: 
FI: FB. QE. D. J. 8. R. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Petroleum in Poland.—A spring of petroleum has been dis- 
covered in Poland which yields 2,000 kilos every twenty-four 
hours. 

Paradise Regained.—Prof. J. Gibbons Hunt, in the course 
of a lecture on lichens, in a moment of ecstacy, spoke of the 
swamps of New Jersey as the paradise of the botanist. 

Large Fungus.—Dr. Vielie exhibited recently, at Chicago, a 
puff-ball which measured twenty-two and a half inches in di- 
ameter; the species was not determined. 
Bleaching Diamonds.— Ch. Riballier recommends heating 
gray or brown diamonds with carbonate of lime and powdered 
coal, in air-tight crucibles, and allowing them to cool slowly. 
Gailium Battery. —J. Reynaud has succeeded in making a 
battery of liquid and solid gallium, by means of a metal solu- 
tion of gallium-sulphate. The liquid metal takes the place of 
zine. 

Tapeworm in Cucumbers.—The dietetic reputation of cucum- 
bers is bad enough, but it is likely to become worse now that 
Dr. Leidy, of Philadelphia, has discovered that they are likely 
to be infested with tapeworm. 

Australian Insects in California.—Prof. C. V. Riley reports 
serious complaints coming from the Pacific slope, of a new in- 
sect which is destroying the orchards. Specimens received 
show it to be an Australian insect. 

American Iron in China —A sale of one hundred tons of 
pig-iron by the Thomas Iron Company for China, is interest- 
ing in a business sense, as the first shipment of this kind from 
the United States to that country. 

Astronomy Intensified.—The Russian astronomers seem de- 
termined to outstrip their confréres in other countries in the 
matter of telescopes. I am informed funds have been sub- 
scribed for the construction at Pulkowa Observatory of a re- 
flactor of 82 inches aperture. 

Science Index.—An English journal has been started, giving 
a monthly guide and index to scientific periodicals. Such a 
paper would indeed be useful, but the first number of Science 
Indez is full of blunders and horrors, and appears to be an in- 
dex to everything in general. 

Boiled Milk —According to “‘Schreiner’’ the peculiar taste and 
odor of boiled milk is due to sulphureted hydrogen, which can 
be easily proved by placing some in an upright cooler and boil- 
ing it; sulphureted hydrogen-gas will escape from the tube 
and will blacken lead-paper. 

The Sun.—Ritter calculated that 75,000 years ago the sun 
radiated one per cent. less heat than at present, and that 700,- 
000 years ago it gave out ten per cent. less. Each kilogramme 
of the sun’s mass contains, he thinks, about 43,000,000 units 
of its heat. 

The Use of Chlorophyl.—A French scientist has taken out a 
patent for the use of chlorophyl, which is the universal color- 
ing-principle in plants, as a substitute for copper salts for im- 
parting the so-much-desired green color in preserving veg- 
etables. The patentee prepares the chlorophyl in a soluble 
form. 

Athletic Exercise.—To run one mile at a racing-speed re- 
quires an expense of 18.56 foot-tons of muscular energy; to 
walk one mile, 17.75 foot-tons; to walk one mile, carrying a 
knapsack weighing sixty pounds, 24.48 foot-tons. The force 
expended in a day’s work is calculated at from 250 to 350 
foot-tons. 

Meteors.—Mr. G. Johnston Storey in the course of a lecture 
before the Dublin University, observed that on an average 30 
to 40 meteors may be seen to fall on each night, with the naked 
eye, from a given spot, but with a telescope the number is in- 
creased forty to fifty-fold. Their distance from the earth is 
from 20 to 120 miles, and their flight toward the earth at a 
speed of about 46 miles per second. Probably three hundred 
million daily pass into the earth’s atmosphere from without. 
The actual velocity of meteors is about 27 miles a second, and 
as the earth moves at the rate of 19 miles a second in a con- 
trary direction, the actual velocity of their approach is 27 
miles a second. If a meteor escapes the earth and continues 
in its orbit, it loses speed for sixteen:years until its rate be- 
comes 1} miles per second. In each revolution its velocity oc- 
cillates between these extremes, —and it gets round its vast 
orbit in about 33} years. The myriads of the November me 
teor-swarm, from a stream 100,000 miles in length, and of im- 


Lvorvs Brown. 


mense width, which takes two years to pass the point where its 


path crosses the earth’s orbit, and which occurs annually in 
November. The earth reached the head of the stream in 1866, 
and passed through it in about five hours. J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


APRIL 19. 

Born: Edward Pellew, naval commander, 1757, 

Died : King Robert II., of Scotland, 1390. Philip Melanc- 
thon, 1560, Queen Christiana, of Sweden, ——. George, 
Lord Byron, poet, 1824. 

Important Events: Battle of Lexington, 1775. The Bulwer- 
Clayton treaty, as to ship-canal between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, signed at Washington, 1850. 

APRIL 20. 

Born: Napoleon ITI., 1808. 

Died: John Lewis Petit, renowned surgeon, 1760. Prince 
Eugéne, of Savoy, 1736. 

Important Events; Dissolution of the Rump Parliament by 
Oliver Cromwell, 1653. 

APRIL 21, 

Born: Reginald Heber, poet, 1783. 

Died: Alexander the Great, B. C. 323. Diogenes, the cynic, 
B. C. 323. Jean Racine, poet, 1699. Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1109. 

Important Events : United States ship “ Frolic’’ taken, 1814. 

APRIL 22. 

Born: Immanuel Kant, German philosopher, 1724. James 
Grahame, poet, 1765. 

Died: King Henry VII., of England, 1509. 
advocate, beheaded, 1794. 

Important Events: Battle of Mondovi, Piedmont, 1796. 
Termination of the East India Company’s monopoly in the 
trade with China, 1834. The Pope declares war against Aus- 
tria, 1848. Bombardment of Odessa by the English and 
French fleets, 1854. 


Malsherbes, 


APRIL 23. 

Church Days: St. George, martyr, about 303, formerly rec- 
ognized as the guardian saint of England, and other European 
countries, including Sicily, Arragon, Valencia, Geneva, Malta, 
and Barcelona, 
Born: King Louis IX., of France, 1215 
Died: William Shakespeare, 1616. Aaron Arrowsmith, ge- 
ographer, 1823. William Wordsworth, poet, 1850. 

Important Events: Acquittal of Warren Hastings, 1795. 
Warsaw occupied by the Austrians, 1809. The Prussians de- 
feat the Danes, and take possession of Schleswig, 1848. 


APRIL 24, 
Born: Edward Cartwright, inventor of the power- loom, 1743. 
Died: Daniel Defoe, author, 1731. Pierre de Beaumarchais, 
musician, 1799. 

Important Events: Battle of Cambray, French defeated, 
1794, Battle of Cassano, Lombardy, 1799. Commencement 
of war with Mexico, 1846. 

APRIL 25. 

Born: King Edward II., of England, 1284. Oliver Crom- 
well, 1599. Sir Mark Isambard Brunel, engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel, 1769. 

Died: Torquato Tasso, Italian poet, 1595. Samuel Wesley, 
the elder, 1735. William Cowper, poet, 1800. 

Important Events: Disturbances in Canada, the insurgents 
burn the Parliament house at Montreal, 1849. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THINK WELL BEFORE you WrITE.—“ I remember,” says & 
French teacher, ‘‘ when I was an assistant at Versailles, I used 
to walk every day during my leisure hours, which were neither 
many nor long, in a wood near the school-house, a book in my 
hand, reviewing the matter of some examination then pending. 
I used inevitably to meet a gentleman of a calm and placid air, 
walking like myself, but without any book. I took him for 
some honest capitalist, seeking in the contemplation of ami- 
able nature a means of killing time. One evening I saw him 
at a party chatting with a professor of the faculty of Paris, M. 
Saint Marc Girardin, who died a few years ago. I asked an 
inspector of the academy, near whom I happened to be, if he 
knew that gentleman. ‘Certainly,’ he replied, ‘it is M. —.’ 
‘What,’ said I, ‘the editor of one of the most distinguished 
literary journals of Paris, that renowned professor whom I 
have known so long by name! Why, I meet him every day, 
with his hands in his pockets, promenading like a person 
perfectly at his leisure, in the forest of Satory.’ ‘Un- 
doubtedly,’ replied the inspector, ‘it is there that he composes 
all his articles’ And so that distinguished writer, at the head 
to-day of one of the first educational establishments of France, 
used to compose while walking, without paper or pen! It re- 
minds me of Racine, who used to say: ‘ My piece is finished, I 
have only the verses to make.’ ”” Let writers, then, get in the 


habit of thinking before writing, of calling together their ideas, 
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of choosing them and putting them in order. The time given 
to such meditation is very far from being lost. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN WURTEMBURG. — It is in 
this small country that educational matters are the best or- 
ganized. The first agricultrral school was founded in 1818, at 
Hohenheim near Stuttgart; it counts to-day ten professors and 
as many assistants; it possesses a domain of more than 300 
hectares, two chemical laboratories, a cabinet of physics, a 
meteorological station, three others for experiments in silvi- 
culture, agriculture, and horticulture, a library of five to six 
thousand volumes, a reading-room containing some hundreds 
of journals and magazines, and considerable collections in 
mineralogy, botany, and zodlogy. Pupils are received at the 
age of eighteen years. The essential branches of the pro- 
gramme of studies are,-(1) culture of plants (climate, soil, 
manure, agricultural flora, fruit trees, meadows; (2) raising of 
cattle; (3) agricultural industries; (4) management of small 
farms (amelioration of style of cultivation, calculation of rev- 
enue, agricultural accounts, rural constructions, etc.), The 
accessory branches are, (1) German language; (2) arith- 
metic; (3) geometry and surveying; (4) notions of the veteri- 
nary art; (5) notions of natural history as respects agriculture. 


BELGIUM AS VIEWED BY A BELGIAN.—A Belgian lecturer, 
after having given a rapid sketch of the benefits conferred 
upon his country by the wisdom and loyalty of the first and 
second monarchs of their dynasty, concludes thus: 


“Yes, let Belgium live! Profoundly attached to the dynasty 
which has identified itself with her, let our country know how 
to always merit, I will not only say the esteem but even the 
envy of other peoples. An ancient chronicler in the fifteenth 
century compared Flanders and Brabant to the promised land. 
May Belgium, regenerated since 1830, acquire also this renown! 
Upon the map of Europe may she always be pointed out 
as the State the most free, the most wise, and the most for- 


tunate.’”’ H. G. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Machias high school closed the term April 4, with a grad- 
uation of five young ladies, and awarding the same diplomas. 
Mr. Merrill, the principal, is meeting with good success, 

— Governor Garcelon has nominated Edward S. Morris, Esq., 
of Biddeford, for the office of school superintendent. He is 
represented asa gentleman of scholarly attainments, and has 
had a long and successful experience as an educator. 

— North New Portland supports a good high school, under 
Mr. M.S. Spear. 

—A pleasant feature of the Dirigo Business College, of Au- 
gusta, is a lyeeum, where debates, mock trials, etc., are con- 
ducted. 

— Brunswick speaks well for her schools upon an examina- 
tion, a few days since, especially the high school. 

— There were some very interesting exercises at the grad- 
uation at Bluehill Academy, the 26th ult., under the charge 
of Mr. A. E. Herrick. 

— Mr. C. A. Page, for the last five years principal of the 
Calais high school, has been obliged to resign his position on 
account of prolonged ill-health. Mr. Page has rendered valu- 
able teaching-service at Calais, and his resignation is received 
with deep regrets. Committee and citizens will alike join in 
desiring his return on his recovery. 

— Mr. Burton, the efficient principal of the Camden high 
school, has been re-elected for the ensuing year. 

— Thus our record closes this week. We know, however, 
that though we fail to obtain more items, a more faithful 
set of teachers never did more earnest and self-sacrificing work 
than the host that are working at a disadvantage in our Maine 
schools, from the lowest to the highest, from the farthest 
county district to the best-organized city schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The following are the graduating theses of the Chandler 
Scientific Department of Dartmouth College, of the class of ’79: 
l. The Use and Abuse of Taxation; F. L. Biddlecom, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 2. The Popularization of Science; C. 8. Cook, 
Keene. 3. The Climatic Influence of Vegetation; C. A. Da- 
vis, Randolph, Vt. 4. Changes wrought by Mechanical In- 
vention; C. H. Eaton, Warren, Me. 5. The Relation of the 
Railroad to the State; S. N. Gage, Ascutneyville, Vt. 6. The 
Value of Scientifie Investigation; H. A. Hitchcock, Boston, 
Mass, 7, Benjamin Disreali; C. C. Hutchinson, Hanover. 8. 
The Parabolic Truss Bridge; E. Kilburn, Marlow. 9. The 
Theory of Probabilities; C. D. Lamb, Windsor, Vt. 10. The 
Progress of Constitutional Liberty in England during the 18th 
Century; J. F. Lewis, Ware, Mass. 11. Socialism; A. G. 
Lombard, Franklin, 12, The Place of Lessing in German 
Literature ; W. M. Mason, Concord. 13. Henry Wilson asa 
Statesman ; J. B, Morrill, Gilford. 14. International Arbitra- 
“on; T. 8. Norton, Ottumwa, Ia. 15. Sanitary Science; D. R. 
Reed, W. Bridgewater, Mass. 16. The Development of the 
English Language during the 14th Century; F. D. Stanley, 
i 17. Science as Related to Civilization; G. E. 

ompson, Dover. 18. The Work of the U. 8S. Coast Survey; 


R. A. Wentworth, Salmon Falls. 19. Simultaneous Tenden- 
cies of Human Thought; G. W. Wright, Concord. 

— The first report of S. Arthur Bent, superintendent of the 
schools of Nashua, is an excellent educational document. His 
brief administration of the schools of that city promises well 
for the interests of education in the future. 

— Mr. M. C. Hyde, teacher of the Franklin high school, 
Salmon Falls, owing to ill-health, has formally tendered his 
resignation. Since 1861, with the exception of one term, Mr. 
Hyde has labored steadily, and is now compelled to seek the 
recuperation he has some time needed. During his stay of 
nearly nine years in this town, he has shown himself to pos- 
sess the characteristics that go to make a successful teacher. 
We hope he will not leave the State. 


VERMONT. 

— The Burlington city schools closed a very successful winter 
term on the 28th of March. In addition to the regular work 
of the schools, vocal music and drawing have attracted special 
attention, with gratifying results. Mr. N. H. Thompson, the 
teacher of music in the schools, has done excellent work, en- 
listing the interest of the scholars in a wonderful degree. 
Rev. L. G. Ware, of the Board of School Commissioners, gave 
an exceedingly vivid and interesting lecture on ‘* Florence ”’ 
to the members of the high school at the close of the term. 

— The superintendents of public schools held their annual 
meetings in the various counties of the State on the first Tues- 
day in April. Atthe meeting in Rutland County, it was de- 
cided to call a meeting of the ‘‘ Text-Book Committees” in 
the several towns of the county, at Rutland, on the last Satur- 
day in May, with a view of securing uniformity in books 
throughout the county, if possible. Similar action was taken by 
the superintendents of several other counties. It is hoped that 
not only in each county there may be uniformity in text-books, 
but that this uniformity may finally prevail in all the schools 
of the State; and it is believed that such a result might be ob- 
tained by a convention of delegates from the ‘* Text-Book Com- 
mittees’’ of the various counties. 

Hon. Edward Conant, State superintendent of education, 
reports gratifying progress in the schools of the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASS. ASSOC. OF CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School Teachers was held in Boston, 
in the Hall of the English High School, Bedford street, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 11, and 12. There was a large at- 
tendance of ladies and gentlemen, most of whom were from 
Boston and vicinity. Mr, E. P. Seaver, of the English High 
School, occupied the chair. 

English Language and Literature. 

Prof. W. P. Atkinson, chairman of a committee, reported a 
series of fourteen resolutions relating to the study of the Eng- 
lish language and literature in our schools. These resolutions 
declare: (1) English language-study is ‘‘in an extremely un- 
satisfactory condition in ourschools,”’ (2) That great improve- 
ment is possible. (3) That there is a ‘‘ dearth of properly qual- 
ified teachers.” (4) That the main difficulty of providing good 
teachers, is the “‘ antiquated system of (college) entrance ex- 
aminations.’’ (5), (6), (7) That Greek usurps the place which 
belongs to English studies, (8) That a better knowledge of 
Greek history, literature, and art, may be obtained through 
the English than the Greek language. (9) That Greek makes 
an aristocracy of college-work, and separates the high school 
from the college, placing the latter outside the pale of public 
education. (10) That the compulsory course of Greek in col- 
leges is inconsistent with the spirit of an elective system. (11) 
That Latin is essential to a sound knowledge of English, and 
should be continued in our high schools, subordinate to Eng- 
lish, (12) That the study of English, by vigorous methods, 
with Latin and one or two modern languages, is the best lin- 
guistic training for higher education. (13) That less costly 
means might be made for the education of the few who must 
from necessity learn Greek. And (14) that improved methods 
of teaching in our high schools and colleges must precede all 
practical teaching in lower grades of schools, and that the 
proper object of teaching English is the mastery of our mother- 
tontrue, to be taught only by scientific, trained teachers. Pro- 
fessor Atkinson briefly explained and advocated the views ad- 
vanced in the resolutions. 

Professor Hill, of Harvard College, agreed with the report 
that the instruction in the English language and literature is 
in an extremely unsatisfactory condition. He strongly advo- 
cated a more thorough study of the English language in the 
common schools, in order to secure a practical mastery of the 
methods of communication of one’s ideas. 

Mr. Collar, in reply to a question by Professor Hill, said that 
English literature was studied for six years in Boston schools; 
the first year five hours a week, the other years three hours a 
week. Studies must be dropped to give more time. Which 
shall be given up ? 

Mr. Daniell explained the plan of teaching English literature 
in the Roxbury Latin School. 

Mr. Groce thought that the English requirements at Har- 


vard must be made outside of regular high-school work, He 
urged that colleges should make known their demands for ad- 
mission for years in advance. 

Dr. Waldock, of Roxbury, offered a resolution that the giv- 
ing of a considerable part of the time of the high-school course 
to long and laborious study of any modern language other 
than English, is a costly and hurtful extravagance, so far as 
that time is needed for a thorough and direct training in Eng- 
lish and for getting any real knowledge. 

On motion of Professor Anderson, the resolutions were re- 
ferred to a committee for report at the next meeting of the 
Association. 

Objective Teaching. 

** Subjective Realization of Ideas,’’ was the subject of a pa- 
per by Mr. F. A. Waterhouse. The realization of ideas can be 
obtained from language better than from objects. Sense-train- 
ing is better for educating the faculties of conception; harder 
learned, longer retained, is a mental law. Objective knowledge 
is defective and partial. Language, by the true teacher, is the 
best guide to the faculties. 

Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, urged that words could 
not awaken perception, inasmuch as they were only the signs 
of ideas. Ideas came through the senses. All true teaching 
is objective, and leads to words, and does not spring from them. 
The unseen can only be known from that already seen. Cole- 
ridge, who never saw Mt. Blanc, described it from a poetical 
imagination, springing from previous seen perceptions. Ordi- 
nary teaching fails in that it substitutes words for ideas, and 
places the sign before the thing signified. "The marking-system 
would be lost sight of if teachers studied the philosophy of 
methods rather than the merest shadows of results. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, raised the question, how meta- 
physics could be taught objectively. 

Mr. Boyden said he understood objective teaching to 
be this: There were two classes of objects, — one material, 
of which an idea could be obtained through the senses; the 
other mental, operations of the mind. These were known by 
being conscious of having these states of mind and giving at- 
tention to them, as a person was conscious of having them. 
If he wanted to teach the idea of the imagination, he would 
teach it objectively. He would lead his pupils to be conscious 
of exercising the imagination in forming the ideal object. 
Then he would lead them to notice carefully what the mind 
did in the formation of the ideal. The word ‘‘ object’’ meant 
that which was thrown in the way of the mind. Objective 
teaching was leading the pupil to get the idea from the object 
of thought. The great difficulty in school-work was that the 
teachers began with words instead of ideas. 

Mr. Shaw favored teaching by objects and words. 


The Marking System. 

Mrs. Clara B. Martin read a well-prepared paper on the 
question, ‘To what extent can the best results of Teaching 
be expressed in Figures?’ She presented the advantages 
and objections to marking in the class-room, and urged that 
its influence was to reduce teaching to a machine process, to 
place the teacher and pupil at an antagonism, real or fancied, 
and to destroy the true spirit of scholarly emulation. The in- 
quiry if the best results of teaching, the awakening of energy, 
and the quickening of mental or moral power, could not be 
measured by 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 per cent., was most forcible. 

Mr. Collar said that he did not now use a system of marking 
as formerly. He thought that it set up a barrier between 
teacher and pupil, and that it hampered the teacher’s freedom, 
naturalness, and spirit. 

Mr. Swinnerton used the daily marking system with success, 
had not experienced the objections raised by the essayist and 
Mr. Collar. It had been a great help to him in keeping up 
class standards. 

Mr. Thompson thought daily marking a drudgery to the 
teacher, taking too much time and thought. -He thought that 
a general average could be made once a week or month, which 
was sufficiently near the truth for all practical uses; namely, 
the quickening of rivalry in scholarship. The mark was ap- 
preciated by the pupil as showing the teacher’s value of his ap- 
plication to, and results in study. 

Grading and Classification. 

Mr. Hill, of Chelsea, read a well-considered and able paper 
on “ The Adaptation of Class-work to Individual Capacity.” 
The district school of former times allowed the largest individ- 
uality. The graded system tends to destroy this individual 
freedom, in the demand for general averagesin results, The av- 
erage pupil isa myth. Mr. Hill urged teachers to study the 
special capacity and tastes of each pupil, and to adapt the teach- 
ing-ability to the wants of eachcase. He urged giving extra les- 
sons to those pupils who were capable of rapid advancement, 
and gave most satisfactory statements of his own experience 
in training individuals, 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President,—Moses 
Merrill. Vice-Presidents,—Larkin Dunton, M. G. Daniells, F. 
A. Hill. Recording Secretary and Treasurer,—W. F. Brad- 
bury. Corresponding Secretary,—Byron Groce. 

The following committee was appointed to report upon the 
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“ Study of the Sciences in the High Schools’ F. A. Hill, F. 
A. Waterhouse, A. G. Boyden, J. W. Perkins, and J. O. 


Morris. 
Secretary Dickinson on the High School. 


A paper was then read by the Hon. J. W. Diekinson on 
‘The Public High School.’”’ The speaker reviewed the his- 
tory of the public-school system in Massachusetts, from its es- 
tablishment in 1642, commenting on the rights and duties of 
the State in fostering the cause of education. He argued that 
a complete system of education must include both the element- 
ary and secondary or high schools. The secondary schools 
always stimulate the schools below them, and finish and give 
character to what the elementary schools have commenced. 
High or secondary schools were also necessary as a means of 
training and educating the reflective faculties of the pupils, 
thereby making of them intelligent and thinking citizens, 
which were a necessity in all highly-civilized and free commu- 
nities. They were also a great preventive to class distinctions, 
which would be sure to spring up if such education could only 
be obtained by the favored few, republican institutions de- 
pending upon the facilities which ali its people have for edu- 
cation in every branch: which opportunities were now happily 
given in Massachusetts, as fully ninety per cent. of its popula- 
tion lived within the reach of the high schools. 

Superintendent Eliot, of Boston, alluding to another phase 
of this subject, said he did not consider that the high schools 
were accomplishing the highest results they were capable of, 
for two reasons. First, the standards of admission are not 
sufficiently high. He would not advise any radical measures 
for raising the standard, but thought it could be brought about 
by a gradual lifting-process in the lower schools. It must be 
an acknowledged fact, he said, that not every child in Massa- 
chusetts is a fit subject for high-school education. He urged 
that the admission of children to the high schools irrespective 
of their fitness and capacity was very injurious, and advised a 
stricter method of selection, and more careful discrimination 
in the selection of candidates. Second, there should be a gen- 
eral change in the work that is done in the high schools. He 
agreed that in so far as the high school was considered but a 
preparatory school for the colleges, we were helpless as to the 
course of studies, and had to go wherever the colleges drove 
us; but suggested that there was a more important and se- 
rious work for the high schools to perform, which was more 
properly their own sphere. What was wanted was not multi- 
plicity of knowledge of many, and perhaps useless subjects, 
but fullness of understanding of a few. To secure this he 
would limit the number of studies to half-a-dozen, at the most, 
so that those half-dozen could be learned thoroughly and 
perfectly. 

Mr. Dame, of Medford, considered that the outery against 
the high schools was only raised by the old enemies of the com- 
mon school, who were taking advantage of the depression of 
the times, 

Mr. Swinnerton, of Lynn High School, took exception to Dr. 
Eliot, as to the exclusive study of a few subjects, his experi- 
ence leading him to prefer a course of many studies, whereby 
his pupils may follow their own natural selection, which they 
could not do were they ignorant of those studies. 

Mr. Thomson, of Newburyport, agreed with the views of the 
last speaker as to the variety of studies. The inclinations of 
pupils being many and various. He thought this outcry 
against the high schools could be stopped by judiciously inter- 
esting the leading people of our cities and towns, who were the 
chief factors of public opinion. He agreed with Dr. Eliot, that 
there should be more discrimination in the selection of can- 
didates. 

Mr. Elbridge Smith, Dorchester High School, suggested that 
the argument as to perfection would hold good against all 
schools, colleges, professions, and walks of life. As to dis- 
crimination and selection, he would like to know how this 
could be done. He knew that many poor scholars pass an ex- 
amination well, but this would also be done if the standard of 
examination was raised. Then who was to make this discrim- 
ination and selection ? Surely not the teacher, for he thought 
all teachers could prove by experience, that often their dullest 
or most laggard pupils had turned out to be bright scholars in 
the last year of their school course. 

Mr. Shaw, of Weymouth, considered that this learning of a 
multiplicity of studies tended to enlarge the pupil’s faculties 
of conception and learning. 

Mr. W. C. Collar, Boston Latin School, in Superintendent 
Eliot’s absence, explained his (Dr. Eliot’s) idea of a limited 
number of studies, which, in a three years’ course, should only 
embrace English, including history, music, drawing, geometry, 
and one foreign language. That if a fourth year were added, 
which he thought very desirable, algebra, chemistry, and one 
additional language, should be taught; viz., five studies for a 
three years’ course, and eight studies for a four years’ course. 
He (Mr. Collar) would prefer five to fifteen studies, but did 
not consider the desideratum would be obtained by this short 
course of studies, but rather by giving the most attention to 
a few important studies, and enough instruction in a number 
of others to incite an interest in them. 

Mr, A. G, Boyden, Bridgewater, urged that many of these 
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so-called secondary studies which some would exclude from 
the high school, were of great importance and usefulness to 
the pupils of our country high schools, instancing the study 
of plants, chemistry, etc. 

Mr. D. B. Hagar, Salem, took exception to Dr. Eliot’s ideas 
on exclusiveness. Many educators, he thought, seem to for- 
get that the schools were made for the children, but rather 
consider that the children were made for the glorification of 
the schools and the teachers. It is often impossible to judge 
of a pupil’s future capabilities by a casual or even critical ex- 
amination. He further argued that this idea of perfection in a 
few studies was a myth, and believed that an elementary in- 
sight into all the sciences that could conveniently be brought 
to the attention of the pupil, should be taught; though urging, 
with Mr. Collar, that a few of the important studies might be 
given the preéminence. He considered that the outcry against 
the high schools was greatly fostered by the teachers them- 
selves, in admitting so much, in fact, in a seeming want of 
confidence in themselves. 

Supervisor Kneeland, Boston, in the absence of Dr. Eliot, 
desired to explain that gentleman’s views on the curtailment 
of studies. All the so-called secondary sciences were taught 
in the grammar schools of Boston, which the Superintendent 
thought was sufficient; hence his desire to bestow no further 
attention on them in the high schools. 

Latin. 

A very able address was then given by Dr. Everett, of 
Quincy, on the “Translation of Virgil.’’ In explaining his 
views on teaching, he said he carefully avoided all methods or 
systems, teaching his pupils according as, in his judgment, 
their nature, for the time being, required; his principle aim 
being to make the book a living picture of live men and 
women, and so awaken the interest and enthusiasm of his 
pupils. He urged that the study of Latin might be com- 
menced at a very early age, and advocated its teaching in the 
initial steps by the teacher translating passages and the pupil 
repeating them, and afterwards learning them by rote, rather 
than making the pupil learn the grammar and gradually ad- 
vance to translation. The speaker then gave, at some length, 
in a very admirable manner, his version of the way the trans- 
lation of Virgil should be rendered, rather than the dry, literal 
way usually imposed upon scholars. 

Proper resolutions on the life and character of the late Rev. 
Charles Hammond, of Monson, Mass., expressing deep sorrow 
at the loss of so faithful and zealous a worker and educator, 
were passed. 

The Association then adjourned, 


— A prize contest in elocution, interspersed with vocal and 
instrumental music, was held at Maplewood Ladies’ Institute, 
Pittsfield, on the evening of the 27th ult. The ten contestants 
all showed thorough drill, and several of the recitations were 
worthy of high praise. First, second, and third prizes were 
awarded respectively to Miss A. E. Sharpe, of Greenwich, 
N. Y.; Miss A. H. Lancashire, of New Preston, Conn., and 
Miss E. O. Morrill, of Dover, N. H. The winter term closed 
with examinations on the day following. The spring term 
began April2. The last term was one of marked harmony, 
regularity, and success. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The school committee of Providence has organized for 
another year, with 17 newly-elected members. 

— Two years ago the Providence Medical Association ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the school authorities with 
reference to some changes for the physical benefit of children. 
After careful examination the committee has submitted a re- 
port, in which the following objections to the present method 
of conducting our schools are given: 

First, Children are admitted too young. Up to the age of 
ten the brain grows very rapidly; hence children should not 
be stimulated to much mental exertion before this time. 
Second, The schools are a cause of consumption by long 
confinement in vitiated air. Third, They are a cause of 
epidemic diseases. Fourth, They cause nervous diseases by 
premature development of the brain. Fifth, The discomforts 
arising from sedentary confinement are often the occasion for 
punishment, hatred for school, and truancy. Sixth, There are 
psychological objections. The minds of children are crammed 
with much that is unintelligible, and the method is too artifi- 
cial. Seventh, The present system forms habits of indolence. 
Forced indolence with the small children soon becomes a habit. 

The committee next inquire what changes the interests of 
all parties require. 

Children should not be admitted in the schools under the 
age of seven. At whatever age they are admitted, the hours 
of confinement and intellectual éffort should be greatly short- 
ened. The children in primary schools should not be confined 
to their seats more than twenty minutes at a time, at the end 
of which they should enjoy an equal period of recreation, either 


in the open air or in an airy room; and mental and physical 
exercises should thus alternate throughout the sessions. ‘These 
changes, it is believed, would vastly improve the health of 
both scholar and teacher, call back the truant, and make the 


school in general agreeable rather than irksome. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— A notable company will be drawn together at the conven- 
tion of the Psi Upsilon college fraternity in May, at New 
Haven. Among them will be Dr. J. G. Holland, poet; Benj. 
K. Phelps, orator; Governor Andrews, president; Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, editor of the Congregationalist, chaplain; Chauncy 
M. Depew, toast-master. It is the fraternity’s forty-sixth 
anniversary. 

— It is said that in no other city of this State are the salaries 
of the school teachers so low as in New London, the highest 
paid there being $1,200, and the lowest $200. 

— While in many places there are efforts, generally ineffect- 
ual, to abolish high schools, many in the enterprising city of 
Meriden are stirring to secure the advantages of a good high 
school,—an institution very much needed. The Rev. Mr. Pet- 
tee, acting visitor, thus sensibly speaks in his last report: “‘ A 
public high school is the great educational want of Meriden, 
Every educator sees it. Every school report urges it. Our 
system is headless without it. We ought, at once, to inau- 
gurate measures to secure one.’”’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—The colored teachers of Perry county will hold 
an Institute in the Lincoln University buildings, commencing 
Wednesday, May 7, and continuing four days. 


CANADA. — The city of Bellevile (Ont.) claims to be under 
the average in the cost of educating pupils. From a compari- 
son of eleven of the largest cities and towns in Ontario, ex- 
cepting Toronto, it concludes that the average cost of educa- 
ting public-school pupils is $5.52, — Belleville being $5.18; and 
of high-school pupils $40.20, — Belleville being .00; King- 
ston leading off with the enormous figure of $91.56. 

The Minister of Education for Ontario has sent circulars to 
the secretaries of the school boards in the Province, asking for 
information regarding the expenses connected with the differ- 
ent examinations in the schools. The expenses under this 
heading have grown to a considerable item every year. It is 
worth inquiring into, whether the expenditure cannot be les- 
sened without impairing the efficiency of the system. The 
queries go back as far as 1868, and extend to 1878, 

The Council of Public Instruction of the Province of Nova 
Scotia are about to publish a revised syllabus of examination 
for teachers, and amended regulations for the conduct of the 
annual examinations. 

The St. Catherine’s (Ont.) school board pay the large sum 
of $10.652 for salaries, and the total expenditure of the year is 
put down at $13,000, W. E. H. 


ILuLrnots. — The Principals’ Annual Meeting will be held at 
Peoria, in July. 

The Northwestern University is rejoicing over the decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, which reverses that of the State 
Supreme Court, and leaves their lyprey free from taxation. 

It is reported that the course of study of the Bloomington 
schools is eagerly sought by teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try, and several applications have been received from school 
boards desiring to purchase sufficient copies to supply their 
teachers. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—It is proposed by the teachers to hold 
an Institute at Muskegee soon. Among the important prac- 
tical questions to be considered is the desirableness of estab- 
lishing a normal school at that place. The Indian Journal 
proposes the plan of establishing boarding-schools among all 
the wild tribes, and if this scheme is adopted a normal school, 
to furnish teachers, becomes a necessity. 

Missourt.—The Legislature recently passed bills making 
the necessary appropriations to the State University and the 
three State normal schools. Much opposition was manifested, 
but the friends of education won a signal victory. These in- 
stitutions are now receiving a just recognition, and are on a 
sure foundation for at least two years longer. 

The next meeting of the State Association will be held in 
St. Louis the last week in June. 

The revised school laws of Missouri, which is soon to be re- 
ported from the Senate committee on education, changes the 
beginning of the school year to the 1st of August, and provides 
for the election of school commissioners at the general election 
for State and county officers. Several other material modifi- 
cations of the present law are also made in the revision. 


MIicHIGAN.—The institutes appointed by the State superin- 
tendent for the spring holidays were largely attended. The 
one at Adrian was more of a State than local institute, the at- 
tendance being nearly twohundred. The proceedings through- 
out were remarkable for their practical character, and all in 
attendance went away feeling that something new had been 
learned, —something to be put into practice. Supt. E. G. 
Walker deserves credit for the manner in which the institute 
was conducted. Papers were read by Prof. Z. C. Spencer, of 
Tecumseh; Prof. J. G. Plowman, of White Pigeon; Professor 
Ely, of Chicago; Pres. L. K. Fiske, of Albion College; Pro- 
fessor Perry, of the Ann Arbor High School; Prof. A. H 
Lowrie, President McElroy, and others. 

A party of students from the University of Michigan have 
just finished a tour of the State, giving theatrical entertain- 
ments to raise funds for the proposed gymnasium. The trip 
was quite successful. 

A bill before the Legislature proposes to abolish the system 
of township superintendents, and institute a board of ‘‘ School 
Examiners”’ for the “ inspection”’ of teachers. 

A law has just been enacted which concedes the right of 
parents to send ‘‘ scholars” to schools outside of the districts 
wherein they reside, provided they pay taxes in such districts. 
The equities of all concerned are preserved by limiting the 
len of time which these scholars of non-residents may at- 
tend, to the ratio of the taxes paid by such non-residents, divided 
by the whole cost of supperting the school. 
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MARYLAND.—The Johns Hopkins University has established 
a laboratory for summer instruction, in zodlogy, on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. It will be under the charge of Prof. W. K. Brooks. 


New YorK.—Local examinations for Vassar College were 
conducted for the first time, last year. They were held in 
Boston and in Cincinnati. Ten applicants presented them- 
selves for examination in Boston. The success of the exper- 
iment was so decided that it will be continued this year, and 
extended so as to include Chicago. Hereafter the annual cat- 
alogue will contain specimen examination-papers, and will be 
widely and gratuitously distributed. There are now 305 stu- 
dents in the college, 47 of them from New England. From 
our twelve successive senior classes we have graduated 413 
students; of that number, 113 were from New England. From 
111 commencement appointments (the only awards for scholar- 
ship given by the college) the New England ladies have won 
34, The requirements for admission were steadily advanced 
from the opening of the college until the examinations of last 

ear. It is the intention of the faculty to make no decided 
change in these requirements for the next two or three years. 
The testimony accumulates that the interest in the higher educa- 
tion of women is growing deeper and broader. Large numbers 
of ladies who have had some experience in teaching are seeking 
opportunity for improving their qualifications by spending one 
or two years in our college classes. The great want of Vassar, 
and of all colleges for women, is a fund from which appropri- 
ations may be made in keeping selected young women ae 
their studies, who wish to fit themselves for teaching in the 
upper classes of high schools and academies. 


Oun10o.—The National Normal School and Business Institute 
of Lebanon, R. H. Holbrook, A.M., principal, opeus its spring 
term with the largest attendance it has ever had. There are 
between six and seven hundréd students present. 

— I seein THE JOURNAL of March 27 that the Central Ohio 
Science Association, organized a couple of years ago, is spoken 
of as the “ parent association” of this State. Knowing it to 
be your purpose to render honor to whom honor is due, I 
would state that the Central Ohio Scientific Association, which 
meets monthly in its rooms at Urbana, Champaign Co., O., 
has far greater claims upon that title. For five years it has 
been actively engaged in scientific pursuits, and has done much 
and valuable work toward the preservation of archeological 
remains in this State. 

{This Association is probably better and more widely known 
than any other of a similar character in Ohio. During the 
past year it has published a handsome illustrated volume of 
its proceedings and the work accomplished, copies of which 
have been sent to the leading scientific societies in this coun- 
try and, through the Smithsonian Institution, to nearly one 
hundred foreign ones. Through the efforts of Dr. Thomas F. 
Moses and Aaron Orton, England, it hag lately come into pos- 
session of one of the most complete collections of Indian and 
ancient relics, and geological and natural-history specimens, 
ever made in the State. They were purchased at large ex- 
pense from parties in Wyandotte County, and have been added 
to the fine collection they already had, making a remarkably 
large and valuable museum. The library is rapidly increasing, 
and already numbers many interesting and costly books. 

* But perhaps the most important work upon which the Asso- 
ciation is engaged is the exploration of this section of country, 
and the opening of Indian mounds, which are quite numerous 
hereabouts. As the farmers are clearing the primeval forests, 
and the plough passes through the virgin soil,mounds and 
earthworks are leveled to the ground and cease to exist for the 
future. This progress of course cannot be stopped; but the 
aboriginal history, as far as it is written in these relics, can be 
preserved for all ages to come by preparing charts and plans 
of these monuments, based upon accurate surveys, and ac- 
companied by adequate descriptions. This the Central Ohio 
Scientific Association is vigorously engaged in doing. 

Prof. T. F. Moses and J. E. Werren a year ago surveyed the 
earthworks and fortifications near Osborne; a report upon the 
survey was prepared by Professor Werren, now secretary of 
the Galveston (Texas) Scientific Society, and also a carefully- 
prepared plan of the works, both of which were published in 
the book of ‘* Proceedings.’? The Association is in correspond- 
ence with prominent persons in all parts of the United States, 
and in several foreign countries. Through the efforts of two 
of its former members, similar associations have been formed 
in Texas and Wisconsin. JouHN B, NILES. 

Urbana University, April, 1879. 


Sour CAROLINA. — Charleston has a school population of 
7,281 between the ages of six and sixteen, There are in the 
public schools 2,036 white and 1,907 colored pupils, and the 
course of instruction is the same for both races. The private 
schools are popular and liberally supported. Since the civil war 
the South has greatly improved in educational opportunities, 
and the State of South Carolina has made rapid strides toward 
universal education. 


Wasuineton, D, C.—Many of your readers are, doubtless, 
acquainted with Mr. Z. Richards, our former superintendent 
. public schools, and for many years a successful educator 
here, Being convinced that our ordinary methods of primary 
instruction are seriously defective, and realizing the impor- 
tance of laying the foundation right, he has for some years de- 
voted much time and study to the elaboration of an “ eclectic 
— which should remedy these defects, and save much 
“ the time, now worse than wasted, at the outset of the child’s 
educational career; and, confident that he had succeeded, he, 
in conjunction with his wife, also an experienced teacher, 
opened a school here a little over a year ago, to give a practical 
nin of the merits of his system. ‘This has been re- 
— ably successful, and has attracted much attention and 

mmendation from the friends of education, including many 


from abroad. 
exh Thursday, the 3d, I had the pleasure of attending a public 
‘bition of his primary class in Lincoln Hall. Although the 


=e was very unfavorable, and the hour inconvenient for 
tures? a large audience comprising teachers and people of cul- 
pr yey The pupils numbered about thirty of both 
thet five to’ eight fyearszof’ age. Mr. Richards stated 
a a large number of the children had been under his in- 

Tuction only a few months, 


none over a year, and that sev- 
tral of the best readers did not habe 


know the alphabet last Septem- 


ber, while of those who had been in the school the longest, 
most of them had lost considerable time by sickness. 

The first exercise was a’drilltin‘language, — reading, spell- 
ing, phonetically and literally, and constructing sentences, on 
which Mr. R. bestows special attention; and the children 
showed surprising aptitude, giving first the sounds and then 
the names of letters in the word, and showing their knowledge 
of the meaning of any word by making a sentence containing 
it. This was followed by exercises in numeration, and the 
ground rules of arithmetic; in geography, with a globe and 
maps, bounding, .and giving capitals of States; and then giving 
the bones and different parts of the body, the process of di- 
gestion and circulation of the blood, ete. Several rather com- 
plicated linear drawings were executed on the blackboard, by 
the little folks, from dictation by Mrs. Richards; who also con- 
ducted an interesting exercise in botany, with plants and flow- 
ers. These exercises were interspersed with songs, unaccom- 
panied by instrument phe gos voices. No book required ex- 
cept Sheldon’s Second and Third Readers, though the children 
read other books, and even newspapers. 

The most gratifying feature of the exercises was the evident 
interest and intelligence of the children, as contrasted with 
those who memorize lessons, parrot-like, from books. Mr. R. 
has no occasion for punishments, and the children know noth- 
ing of tasks. The school exercises are more like amusements 
for the children, of which oe never tire. Mr. R. claims that 
he has demonstrated that children may be advanced as far, in 
all that is essential for them to learn, without any injury, 
mentally or a tema in two years as they usually are in four 
years. He further claims that any teacher who loves children 
and teaching, can attain the same results by adopting his 
system. 

The performance of the pupils elicited frequent applause 
from the audienee, whose interest was unflagging for two 
hours. At the close, Mr. B. P. Davis, ex-trustee of the public 
schools, and Mr. Tilley, former member of the city council, 
made appropriate remarks, expressive of their gratification and 
approval of the results attained. H. H.°T. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Resureit: A Collection of Hymns and Songs of the Resur- 
rection. Edited, with notes, by Frank Foxcroft, with an in- 
troduction by A. P. Peabody, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price $2.00. 


This volume contains the choicest hymns of the early, writers, 
of the Latin, the Greek, and the English churches, relating to the 
resurrection of our Lord. The editor has made religious feel- 
ing and poetic beauty the test for the admission of hymns in 
this collection, and many in our hymn-books are properly ex- 
cluded. It contains over 177 pieces, extending over fifteen 
centuries of sacred song, and representing the poems of eight 
distinct nationalities. These hymns are the classics of our re- 
ligion, and the volume will be a hand-book for the cultivation 
of religious faith and fervor. This subject has awakened the 
deepest poetic, religious element in man’s nature, and the 
hymns are the product of the most excellent talent of the 
church. A short biographical notice of the author accompa- 
nies each hymn. As a Sabbath hymnal for individual and 
family worship, and religious culture, the work will be found 
unsurpassed in any late collection. 


THe GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. From the 
French of Clarles Blanc, by Mrs. Kate Newell Daggett; with 
the original illustrations. Third edition. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co.; $3.00 
The writer and translator of this volume had a common pur- 

pose in their work, mainly to place in the hands of students of 
art a book that should teach the elementary principles under- 
lying all works of art. The result has been a book not volu- 
minous, lucid in style, and entertaining in composition. It is 
one of the great faults of our time and country that art-educa- 
tion is sadly neglected, or if not neglected, attention to its at- 
tainments are postponed to so late a period that the tendency of 
mental operations is fixed in other directions. To remedy this 
error at the outset, or to correct, as far as may be, its influ- 
ences, an instructive treatise like this is needed. Without the 
living teacher, books become our art-critics, and through them 
we can enjoy the works of art and be guided to the selections 
of them for ornament and enjoyment. This volume is styled 
a Grammar, in that it lays down the rules which apply to art 
studies in determining their value. It is a work of rare merit, 
in that it enables the student to read and understand clearly 
the principles, the language, the history, dignity, and grace of 
art, without spending time with schools and teachers. It has 
been put at the low price of $3.00, making it, we believe, the 
cheapest art-book published in this country; and in calling at- 
tention to the work we feel that we are meeting the wants of 
many cultivated and intelligent persons who desire to learn 
something of the principles underlying the beautiful, and upon 
which all art-criticism rests. 


How Tro TEAcH ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Graded Exercises in 
Analysis, Synthesis, and False Syntax, with an exemplified 
outline of the classification of sentences and clauses, and a 
table of diacritical marks with questions. By N. C. Par- 
shall, Principal of Wadsworth Grammar School, Rochester, 
N.Y. Price 50 cents. 

This book is published by the author, and is designed to 
supply an existing need of an exercise-book to facilitate and 
make attractive grammatical study. Our examination of it 
has greatly interested usin the methods of the author, and 
convinced us that it is a valuable practical book for the use of 


all who teach or study grammar. Its contents comprise fifty 


Piay Days; a Book of Stories for Children. 


entertaining and appropriate stories for children. 
with delight, and tested its influence and power to hold young 
minds by placing it in the hands of a child under ten, who 
was charmed with the stories, and retains their teachings so as 
to be able to recite them now, although read more than a 
month ago. The author showed great ability in Deephaven, 
but, in our judgment, the stories she has given in Play Days 
for children evince even greater power as a writer. The book 
is beautiful in every way, in binding, type, and general make- 
up. We advise all our friends who are blessed with little folks 
to buy it. 


PrIcED CATALOGUE OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS: 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN SHORT STORIES. 


facts about England. 
lish monarchs, and very correct estimates of their historical 
importance. 
ment, and illustrations of the spirit of the established English 
customs are presented. An appendix furnishes instructive de- 
scriptions of the countries of 

genealogy of the royal family. 
Me create an interest in the reading and study of English 

story. 


graded exercises, each of which is divided into three sections. 
The first treats, principally, of Analysis, or separating into 
parts ; the second, of Synthesis, or forming wholes from parts, 
and the third, of False Syntax, in which the pupil is required 
to discern, criticise, and correct the wrong use of language. 
The author makes the following sensible suggestion: He says, 
parsing as an expert performance is nearly valueless, and in 
this book has superseded this exercise in his teaching by 
a system of pointed questioning, directed to the salient points 
alone, thus testing and developing the student’s knowledge 
without waste of time. 
copy for examination. 


We advise all teachers to secure a 


By Sarah O. 
Jewett, author of Deephaven. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. Price $1.50. 

We know of no American book that contains fifteen more 
We read it 


THe CoLLEGE Book is an elegant quarto of 394 pages, on 


fine tinted paper, illustrated by 33 full-page heliotypes of col- 
lege observatory and library buildings. Itis edited by Charles 
F. Richardson and Henry A. Clark, and published by Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co., Boston, at the Riverside Press. 
bound in morocco. The design of this volume is to present 
in a compact, yet readable form, material for a fair knowledge 
of the history, resources, and aims of the several institutions 
described. 
graduates of the colleges, and the authorship represent loyal 
friendship for the college. 
Prof. Ames; Yale, Mr. Kingsley; College of New Jersey, Mr. 
Vinton ; University of Pennsylvania, Provost Stillé ; Brown 
University, Mr. Guild; Rutgers, Mr. Doolittle; Williams, Rev. 
W. Gladden; Union, Prof. Wells; Bowdoin, Prof. Packard; 


It is finely 


The chapters have been prepared by eminent 


Harvard College is described by 


Hamilton, Prof. North; Trinity, Mr. Brocklesby ; Wesleyan 


University, Prof. Winchester; Lafayette? Prof. March; Ober- 


lin, Prof. Fairchild ; University of Michigan, Prof. Adams; 
and Vassar, Prof. Backus. The other chapters were prepared 
by the editors. The work contains a mass of information 


from the most reliable sources, and invaluable in the depart- 
ment of college history and miscellany. 


Supplies for 
Oil and Water-Color Painting, Pastel and Miniature Paint- 
ing, Crayon and Lead-Pencil Drawing; [lluminating, Orna- 
menting, and Designing Porcelain, China, and Pottery 
Painting, Fresco and Scene Painting, Sculptors’ Modeling, 
etc. New York: F. W. Devoe & Co., corner Fulton and 
William streets. 


This revised catalogue is an admirable specimen of an illus- 


trated book, and in keeping with the growing interest in art 
matters of which it treats. 
schools this catalogue must be indispensable, giving full infor- 
mation in regard to prices of articles needed constantly. The 
high character of the firm of F. W. Devoe & Co. is a guarantee 
of the excellence of their supplies. 


To teachers of art and scientific 


Tue RoBiNsONIAN MILLENNIAL CALENDAR, 1879. By J. 


W. Robinson, 64 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 
This is an exceedingly ingenious and useful device for the 


office and counting-room. By it can readily be found the day 
of the week for one thousand years. Mr. Robinson is a prac- 
tical mathematical genius, and has issued these calendars in 
two editions,—one for the office, and another for a pocket 
edition. 


Price 10 cents. Send for one. 


Revised edition. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price $1.00. 


This entertaining little book is an excellent compendium of 
It contains sketches of each of the Eng- 


The essential points of the policy of the govern- 


reat Britain and Ireland, and a 
It is a book happily adapted 


— In the line of genealogical study fand research we have 


two volumes: The Descendants of Nathaniel Mowry, of Rhode 
Island, and A Family History of Richard Mowry, of Uxbridge, 
Mass., by William A. Mowry, A. M., of Providence, R. L. 
Both volumes are the result of five years of investigation 
among records, deeds, wills, family histories, and traditions, 
for the connected story of one of the best and strongest New- 
England families. ‘ 


The Illustrated Descriptive our European 


trip is.now ready for all who may send for 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
estions of the Day. Newed. 12mo,cloth, - - John Hall, DD Dodd, Mead & Co $1 
New ed. 12mo, cloth. - Rev Wm James bed bd es 1 


race for Grace. 


The Secret of Success: How to Get on in the ss 4 8vo. W a Adams G P Putnam's Sons 
b ‘ 


Adulterations in Food and Medicine. 8vo. Sewed. 


Neurological Contributions. 8vo. Sewed. - WA Hammond 1 
Figure Drawing. Vol. IV. of “ Art Handbooks.” B’ds. CR Weigall “ “ “ 
Honest Money and Labor. “Economic Monograph,”’No. 11. Carl Schurz bad “ “ 
National Banking. oe “6 « 12. M L Scudder, Jr “ “ “ 
Hindrances to “ 13. Simon Sterne “ “ “ 
Hayden’s Dictionary of Large 8vo. - - Vincent $9, 12 
Ministry of Health, and Other Addresses. 12mo, cloth. B Richardson Scribner & Welford ~- 3 


Concerning a few Common Plants. 16mo, pp. 61, paper. 


Commercial and Other 2 es. 16mo, pp. 40, paper. 
sto 


12mo, pp. 7: 3. - 
Annotated Poems of Standard Pathors. 16mo, ex. cloth. Stevensand Morris J B Lippincott & Co 


Plutarch’s Lives. 3 vols., 12mo, pp. 600 each, cl., gilt top. John 
- Van Antwerp, Brose & Co 
& Co 


A Fonetic Furst Redur. i6émo, pp. 48, limp. - 
A Treatise on Military Law and Jurisdiction, etc. 8vo. 


A First Lesson in Natura 16mo, pp. 64, paper. Mrs Louis Agassiz “ “ 

Poetical Works of Gay. Crown 8vo,cloth. - - Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 

Poetical Works of Montgomery. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cl. os . & 3 

Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. a "- » 2 

Color Sense: Its — and Development. Cr. 8vo, eloth. Grant Allen “ “ “ 3 

Amateur’s Handbook. . Jobn Phin Industrial Pub Co ‘ 
4 
4 


E R Squi 


Geo L Goodale 


Ginn & Heath 
Alpheus Hyatt 


Lovell Per v., 


Sy 


Lt. R Alves, USA D Van Nostrand 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


TEACHERS and students are invited to no- 
tice the advertisement of Vassar College, in 
this issue of THE JOURNAL. An examina- 
tion for ladies who desire admission to the 
next Freshman class of the college, will be 
held in Boston, at the Institute of Technology, 
on Thursday and Friday, June 12 and 13, 1879. 
The examination will begin at nine o’clock 
on Thursday morning. Appicants for admis- 
sion to the college must be at least 16 years of 
age. 

Our readers who are interested in the study 
or teaching of History should acquaint them- 
selves with the standard publications of Thos. 
Nelson & Son, 42 Bleecker street, New York 
city. Messrs. Nelsons’ list embraces some 
of the best books in the English language: 
Collier’s History of England, Outlines of Gen- 
eral History, The Great Events, of History, 
and his admirable work on the History of 
English Literature, are works approved by the 
leading educators of both hemispheres. They 
also publish the Royal Series of Schoo! Read- 
ers, and. have for sale constantly the best as- 
sortment of English books, among these the 
Oxford Sunday-school Teacher’s Bibles. Send 
for complete catalogife. Address as above. 


Our readers should notice the announce- 
ment of Mr. McAllister, 49 Nassau street, New 
York, of Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns. 
He has superior Views of all kinds and prices, 
suited to illustrate every subject for class-room 
demonstrations. Nothing fixes in the mind so 
firmly the principles and methods of instruc- 
tion as the sight of the things taught. Mr. 
McAllister has Magic Lanterns for Colleges, 
Day Schools, Sunday Schools, and Home 
Amusement. A full assortment of Upright 
Lanterns, Oxy-hydrogen Lights, Microscopic 
Attachments, &c., and a large line of Scientific 
Illustrations, made to order. He sends a 74- 
page illustrated catalogue, free, on application. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to 
the announcement of Henry S. Allen, 13 Astor 
Place, New York, who desires to secure teach- 
ers and others to canvass for the ‘“‘ Encyclope- 


dia of Wonders and Curiosities,’’ a book of 
rare excellence which should be in every home 
library in the land. It contains information 
difficult to obtain elsewhere, and has 1000 

es, and 150 illustrations, Send to Mr. Allen 
or prospectus and full particulars, and you 
will learn how to do much good and receive 
great profit as a business transaction. 


Our readers who desire the most stylish, 
easy, and perfect-fitting underwear will notice 
the card of Irving A. Howe, 383 Washington 
street, Boston, in our issue of this week. The 


Hub Wraps and Hub Drawers are made from 
a non-shrinking goods of the best quality, in 
all weights and colors. All who have worn 
these garments say they are the most comfort- 
able and convenient of any pattern they have 
ever used. Send to Irving A. Howe, Boston, 
giving size worn, and he will promptly fill all 
ers. 


Messrs. Ginn & HEATH make the follow- 
ing announcements for Latin text-books : 
A Brief History of Roman Literature, for 
Schools and Colleges; translated and edited 
from the German edition of Bender, by Prof. 
E. P. Crowell and A. B. Richardson, Ph.D., 
Amherst College, Mass. (Ready in June.) 
An edition of the De Natura Deorum ; trans- 


lated and edited from the German edition of 
Schoeman, by Prof. Stickney, formerly of 
Trinity College, Hartford, and professor-elect 
in the College of the City of New York. Rem- 
nants of Early Latin, chiefly inscriptions se- 
lected and explained for use in colleges; by 


Frederick D. Allen, professor in the University 
of Cincinnati. (Ready in June). A Critical 
History of Cicero’s Letters ; by R. F. Leighton, 
Ph.D., Principal of Brooklyn (N. Y.) High 
School. An Elementary Treatise on Latin Or- 
thography; embracing the latest researches of 
Brambach, Ritschel, and others, with a Vocab- 
ulary of Words often Misspelled. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Poems of Places: Western States. Edited by Henry 
W. Longfellow. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

Marriage; with Preludes on Current Events. Boston 
Monday tures. By wy Cook. Cloth. $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

Tragedy of Hamlet, with Introduction and Notes, 
explanatory and critical. For use in schools and 
classes. By Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & 
Heath.’ 

Practical Instruction fin Animal Magnetism. By J. 
P. T. Delarze. Transl. by T. C. Hartshorn, Revised ed. 


12mo, 524 pp.,cl. $2.00. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co, 

Topical Analysis of Geography, History, Arithmetic, 
etc., etc., for use in schools and institutes. By G. 8. 
Underwood, 50 cts. Chicago: 8S. R. Winchell & Co. 
Guide Book and Works of Travel: Guides to Black 
Forest; Northern Italy, $1.50; Southern Italy, $1.50 ; 
Switzerland ; Ancient and Modern Rome ; Holland, Bel- 
gium, and the Rhine; Florence, 50 cts.; Venice, 50 cts. 
L’ Assommoir ; a Novel. By Emile Zola. Transl. by 
John Sterling. 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Co. 
The French Student's Assistant ; or, Five Minutes in 
the Class-room. By H. M. Monsanto. A Normal Word 
Book ; or, Studies in Spelling, Defining, Word-anal- 
sis, and Synonyms. . By John Swett. New York: 
vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The Crowning Triumph. A new collection of Sacred 
Songs and Gospel Hymns. By George C. Hugg and 
Frank L. Armstrong. Philadelphia: F. A. North & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Charles Desilver’s Illustrated Catalogue of Valuable 
Standard Educational Publications. Chas. Desilver, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
lllustrated Catalogue of Garden, Flower, and Agri- 
cultural Seeds. D. M. Young & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
International Copyright: Economic Monographs, No. 
XV.; by G. H. Putnam. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. Price 25 cts. 
Two Months in Europe. A Record of a Summer Va- 
cation Abroad. By O. R. Burchard, A.M. Davis, 
Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Price 50 cts. 

Report of the Instructor of the Providence (R. I.) 
School for the Deaf; 1878. : . 


JUST READY, 

Vol. IV. of Prof. Whitney’s German Texts, 
Iphigenia auf Tauris, 12mo, 95 cts. 

Circles If. and Lif. of Kiemm’s German 
Readers. Most beautiful selections from German 
juvenile literature, with Vocabularies, 35c. and 40c., 
prices to teachers; postage extra. 

Macalister’s Zeology of the Invertebrates. 
16mo, 60 cts. HENRY HOLT & CO., 

25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 

12 East 23d St., Madison Square, after May 1. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in tage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and a and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf OHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Kast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, rom the first beginner to the finished artist. 

e Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 

Address for full partic ) 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


by Happy BS Co.,5 Beekman St.,N.Y. 204m 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 19%zz Music Hall, Boston. 


ADAMS, +N. A. 216 1 


Tabl Dial 
PLAYS ign ip Fire, | 


IRVING A. HOWE, 
MANUFACTURER OF ‘‘ THE HUB SHIRT,” 


To Order and Ready-made, Stylish, Easy, Perfect-fitting. 
The “Hub Wraps” and *‘ Hub Drawers,” patented 
Aug. 1, 1871. Made from a non-shrinking » made 
to my order, in all weights and colors. ey have a 
freedom which cannot be obtained in any other pattern. 
Salesroom, 383 Washington St. (formerly 221), 
206 F6, M6, A3-17, M1-17 (Room 10), BOSTON, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Kight™ Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For a 
ete., address the President, F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomMPsoN, Worcester, Mass. 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. . 205 zz 

ODDARD SEMINARY, A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. — moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Gis YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent, 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those poreeenne for college or the active duties of 
life. Eapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with Kame = instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan’ for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Ws. T NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


Teachers’ Directory. 


WANTED, 
To rent or mcqueen a School Property, for a Girls’ 


School. Address 
216d “A. L,”’, 151 Mariner St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept.2*. Forcircular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


'ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two Jrtwe 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
e, Mass. home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
Mi PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. RrEv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
OrcuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


i |/HEA TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
/ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


aa STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For h Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


i TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATB NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


Psi SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SIT Y, has full course of instruction special 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and peaction. 
Fall term . 9; Winter term, Jan. 13: 


Spring 
- | term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send f 
EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price | Catal Prine, nf 
List free. F. E. hu 


ogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Carbondale, 
Il, 181 


WANTED, 
By a of large experience in teaching Elocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,”’ this office. 216 tf 


WANTED. 

A gentleman of large experience in the schoolroom, 
who speaks Latin like his mother-tongue, and writes 
Greek as readily, desires, for a moderate salary, a posi- 
tion as teacher of one or both of these languages in an 
eastern institution, where the study of these languages 
is a reality, and not a sham. Correspondence can be 
carried on in either of these languages. 

Address the Editor of THE JOURNAL. 213 f 


WANTED, 
A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi- 
ence; best of references. 


Address BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
214 tf PENN YAN, N. Y. 
FOR SALE, 


An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, including 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THomAs W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 

experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 


\ J ANTED.—A (first-class position in an Eastern 
town or city, or in an institution desirably located 
near such town or city, by a gentleman of 25 years ex- 
perience as teacher and lecturer on NORMAL TEACH- 
ING, HISTORY OF EDUCATION, &0, Engagements for 
Short Courses of Instruction in Colleges, and Teachers’ 
Institutes, will be made on reasonable terms. Enquire 
for references, testimonials, etc., of T. W. BICKNELL, 
at this office. 215 tf 


‘““The Teachers’ Rest” 
Will be opened May 15th, 1879. 


TERMS VERY MODERATE, BEAUTIFUL AND 
HEALTHY LOCATION, WITH 
COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. 

For Reports apply to Miss E. CLEMENT, Germantown 
Penn., or to Mrs. E. MARCHANT, “ Teachers’ Rest,’ 
Tomkins’ Cove, Rockland County, N. Y. 213 e eow 


Mow to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
t to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages self-education. It inspires i. boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this genet. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if you 


must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
MUSIC $1 5 at the NEW ENGLAND 
For prospectus, E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston. 


teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
Lessons for Conservatory: 
5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 

GLOBES. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


E. L. KELLOGG & On 
202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
i2 Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18, 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its duates. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
“Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
— 
— 
\ 


NEW-ENGLAND 
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Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, 


, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sw eart, 
iene Skelter lop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 


. Stamps received for ment. Address 
for Wit. H. BonER & Co., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 

JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
SPECIALTI pe. OFFICE, 
oe’s Prima’ 
New Anatomieal Charts 
Geo ca 
New School Wall Ma | BROMPIELD ST., 
slvn’s Celestial and Terr’ obes. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. 


Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


Us Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
Pinneck’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suitall. No scenery required. 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. ce 
15 cts.each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pages. T. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


811 AROH St. 
W.S. FORTESCUE & OO., puitap 
New and W SERIES OF BOOKK p 
'S NEW SERI BOOKK ! 
CRITTENDEN'S |} 8vo. Printed in Colors. EEPING. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ « "125 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,. ........1.25 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 

& » Have Just Issued 

Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By HENRY M. HAMMOND, D.D. 8vo, $4 00. 

Life of Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. By CHARLEs N. Sims, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 

Elements of General and Christian Theology. By L. T. 
TOWNSEND, D.D,. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 48 cts. 

Lectures on Fresobing ( Yale Lectures). By MATTHEW 
Simpson, D.D., Bishop of M.E. Church. 12mo, $1.50. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,» Series of Beaders (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Kheteric. 
Thompseon’s Social Science and Nat’l Ecen’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speakér. 
6 American Popular Speaker. 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 
For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs, 


SOWER, POTTS & Phila. 


STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, per set, $25.00 


Lyte’s Institute Glee Book, . . .35 
For information, address the Publishers. 209 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Molt & Co. 
Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
ogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


The Common- School Question Book 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 
be in the hands of every one interested in 
Especially vuluable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, $1.50. 
on 7a! have not already secured a copy of os val- 


Pec k, do so at once 
le 
Terme toca y sent on receipt of Introductory 


ools furnished on application. 
or pd prema Circulars, Terms to Agents; &c., 


Send 3-cen’ 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N.Y. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS...........President, 
wm. E. STEVENS...... Mecretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract. at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by iteclt 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u 8s. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 
MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 


braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following 


runk Lines : 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 
1, If the passenger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and Nowth- West, he can bu hit tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

. The only Road in the ‘West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Case between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. Itis the only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada. - 

‘or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 


at Home Ticket Office, address ow ogest of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, Til. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials ; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES., 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


$77 a Month and expenses teed to ts. 
Outfitafree, SHaw& Augusta, be, 


EUROPE 
Party to Third Year. 


Send for book, “‘ Two MonTHS IN EvuRops,” and cir- 
cular of Summer’s tour. Unusual advantages at 


very reasonable rates. 
205 0. R. BURCHARD, 


a M.6, 
A.3,M.1,J.5 State Normal School, Fredonia, N.Y. 


ARD BUYERS, ATTENTION! Send i3e., ana 


I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, etc.; 

your name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 

Get 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 

will send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in 1 package 

to your address, post-paid. You thus make &2c. on $1. 

For 15c. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 

es, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to 

buy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 

books, Leap pes for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 

Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


The Burlington Route! 


QUINCY, CHIC AGO ST. JOSEPH, 
KANSAS CITY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, — TO— And OMAHA, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C, B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free. 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 


Cc. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 


ALSO SALESWOMEN. Salaries 
arranged only at an interview. Commis- 
sion terms by letter, Learn full particu- 
lars in Journal of Education (March 13), 
in advertisement on page 173, and “ Pub- 
lisher’s Notes,” on page 174. 

Address 


R.8. CURRAN & CO., 


T eacnens 


Both LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
Read advertisement above. 212 


An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


MOT HE HOME, & 


HEAVEN. 
In Prose and 


over 300 Distinguished Au- 
thors from both sides of the Atlantic. Introduction 


By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you are a Parent, get it; if you have a Home, get it; 
if you are bound for Heaven, get it; it will cheer an 
help you on the re Elegant paper and binding. Il- 
lustrated. $2.75; Full Morocco, $4.50. Teachers and 
Students wanted. If there is no agent in your town, 


copies will be sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. 
TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N York. llih 

Wanting a veritable labor of 

love and profit will solicit 

subscribers for the Emcy- 

Clopedin of Wenders 


and Curiosities of Nature and Art, Liter- 
ature and Science. 1000 Pages; 150 Illustrations. 


ALLEN, 
216 ¢ 13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


WANTED, 


Two or three Ladies or Gentlemen to act as SPECIAL 
AGENTS for 


“Flowers and Ferns of the United States.” 


Address 
CROCKER & COMPANY, 
21 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
AGENTS 


VEENTS $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


——— A New, Clear and Concise —-——— 


Universal History 


with the earliest periods, closin 
1877. 3 vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful [Illustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J 


213 d 


213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


. Cc. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


Summer Vacation 


BICKN. 


EDUCATIONAL PARTY 


Will Leave America 


And Return Home 


June 28, 18'79, Sept. 1st, 18'79. 


$300. 
$350. 


FOUR ROUTES. 


$400. 
$475. 


A GRAND 


TEACHERS 


FOR 
EXCURSION And their Friends, 
VISITING 
Ireland, France, Germany, 
Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, 
England, Italy, Belgium, &c. 


This Excursion will be first-class in every way, — Steamers, Hotels, &o, &c 


NUMBER LIMITED TO TWO HUNDRED. 


Address, for Circulars and other information, . - ‘ 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, General Manager, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. . 


255 we 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


Cornell’s Systematic Geography 
Is as popular as ever, having been found to meet the 
wants of the school-room when other G phies 
failed, while the New-England edition, with its clear 
and full maps and skillfully prepared text, is certainly 
without a successful rival. 


THE MODEL COPY - BOOKS, 


Complete. in 6 numbers, have, during the t few 
months, gone into hundreds of towns. The n busi- 
ness-hand, the sliding copies, and the simple analysis 
commend them at once to all teachers. 

Courses in Drawing, Greek, French, German, the 
Sciences, etc., will be found on our list. 


6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ta Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Great Success! Prepared by Practical Teach- 
ers! Oral and Written Arithmetic 


Combin 
NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS 


COMPRISING: intro” 


The New American Arithmetic, Parti, 17 10 
The New American Arithmetic, Part2, 27 15 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3, $7 25 

The New American Practical Arithmetic 
(Pts. 2 and 3 bound together.) 
With or Without Answers. 


&@™ Adopted in Philadelphia and New York. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. E£. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


216b 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 " 
vo), a3 well as special Catalogues of Books on = ng 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
t ion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffiu’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, $1.65 
Coffin’s Conic Sections, 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell), 2.00 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy (Snell), 3.12 
Zachos’ New American Speaker, 1.65 
Dymond’s Moral Philesephy, 31.10 
CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderseon’s Histories and Beaders; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
an ello ted Lessons i - 
lish and Hi 4 Lessons in English; tes 


HMatchisen’s Physiol and Hygiene 
Henderson’s Test- Words in Eng. Ortheg., &. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St.. Bos 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Joslin’s Terrestrial, Celestial, and 
Slated Globes. 


We have made arrangements to supply the above 
Globes at the lowest possible rates to those wis a 
First-class Globe with a cheaper mounting than t 
of THE FITZ GLOBE. 

6-Inch Glebe, Semi-Frame, Graded, $ 5.00 

9-Inch 66 12.00 
i2-Inch 66 66 17.00 

THE CELESTIAL GLOBES are sold at the same 
prices as the Terrestrial. 

SLATED GLOBES of each style, 15 

MOUNTED ON FULL WOOD FRAMES, suited to 
the working of problems, $5 more on each Globe. 

No charge for packing. Liberal discounts given on 
orders for six or more. 

A full Descriptive Catatogue mailed on application. 

See our advertisement in next issue of JOURNAL. 

GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
216 Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 


CHANGES IN EUROPE, 


cent. less. 


ANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double map for each 
State, showing all the town boun ies, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - . £8 ots. 
Price for Exchange, - cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 60cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


Boston. 


Will be glad con any Cata- 


logue of their Educa Books, including 


Andrews’ Latin Text-Books, 
Botta’s Hand-Books of Literatwre, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdech’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. F J 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m' 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Ou es of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster’s Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o, 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina a cal method of instruction. 

Bidpath’s Wistories of the United States 
embraces the following peints of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and com €88, 
their character, their novel 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance 
frond * place them in advance of all other draw- 


e’s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St. Bos’ . 
“ versity ebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Spiller 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For infor: address the Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Muxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. yee A -00 
R e's I in Elem. Chem try, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, . 30 
Leseons in Astropen:y, -75 


mation, 
8. E. BEEDR, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEAOH, N.Y., Agts. 


Ed Catalogue sent free lieation. 
154 oz 22 Bond Btreet, New York. 


COMPLETE SERIES. 


uarto Unabridged Dictionary.—30060 Illus- 
e trations, various bindings. 10,000 Words and 

Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
National Pictorial Dictionary.— 600 Ills. 
Counting-House and Family Dictionary. 
Academie Dictionary.—354 Illustrations, 
High-Schoo! Dictionary.—297 Illustratiens. 
Common-School Illustrations. 
Primary Dictionary.— us’ ons. 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings. 
Army and Navy Dictionary. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 211 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


of English Literature. 
Ina es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth... $3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth »......$1.50. 


From the Beginning o e C) 
Presen t W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 

25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., 
Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Boecks. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmeore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YorxK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series a vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to ’7T. 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. %, Biography , (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi A 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 

prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 

méeral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 

The American Drawing Models for the use 

ence. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and fi es. Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


15522 


TAINTOR BROS., 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Beaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Senvey’s Geedrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School BK d 


& CO, 


y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. Titusic.) 
By E. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an: iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


| Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 


Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University 
Krauss's German Grammar & st-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teachsr'’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. rcsestaies solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Rtrect, New York, 


Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the ly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mgssrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 


History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, ~ 


2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, -65 
3. Thaltheimer’s History of Rome, 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece ahd the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Each — sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 


An Elementary Geol designed aspectaliy for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 


in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 PR 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, S5c. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, No. .45 $ .33 
Eclectic Geog., oe. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 
For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic og-, No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 

M.W. TewkKsBuRY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . e .00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis F 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ercester’s New ma - Keo 
w, Beautifully +7 Spelling Book 
ercester’s New Pronounc. ook. 
Correspondence solicited. 22 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@iney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New 

oss ug a ne . History. 
Heoker’s New Physiology. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosoph 

v nts of Natura 
Hill’s Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
I. The Elements of Coordinate Geometry ; in three 
: 1, Cart Geometry ; 2. Quaternions ; 3. Mod- 
ern Geometry ; and an Appendix. 8vo, with 279 word 
engravings ; Cloth ; $3.00. 

Il, Trusses and Arches. Analyzed and Discussed by 
Graphical Methods by CuaAs. E. GREENE, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Civil eo Univ. of Michigan. /art 
58.3 ae Trusses. With ten folding plates. 8vo; 
Cloth ; $2.50. 


Ill. Industrial Science Sowing. Part IT.: 
Instruments and Operations ; in four divisions: 1. In- 


struments and Materials. 2. Fundamental ions. 
3. Plane Problems and Practical Exercises. 4. Elements 
of Taste in Geometrical Drawing. A TEXT-BOOK FOR 
OOLS AND ARTISAN CLASSES, AND FOR SELF- 


For terms address UNC 80 
an 


INSTRUCTION. Rev. and enlarged, with New Plates, 
By 8. Epw’b. C.E, 12mo ; Cloth ; $1.25. 
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